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” ISAAC KAUFMANN FUNK. 


company, editor-in-chief of all its publications, including the 

Standard Dictionary, The Homiletic Review, and THE 
Literary Drcaest, fell asleep on the morning of Thursday, 
April 4, in his seventy-third year. He had just finished the last 
manuscript copy, after three years’ labor, on a new revision of the 
Standard Dictionary when 
death overtook him, and per- 
haps this very fact gives a 
better idea of the man than 
pages of bare data about his 
life. His was one of those 
minds, versatile and energetic, 
that are always on the ad- 
vanee. He was a ‘‘progress- 
ive” in all fields of thought. 
Born at Clifton, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 10, 1839, he passed 
rapidly through his schooling 
time, receiving his diploma 
from Wittenberg College be- 
fore he was 21, and at once 
entered the ministry of the 
Lutheran Church, near Mores- 
hill, Ind. In the years be- 
tween 1861 and 1872 he con- 
tinued this work in Carey, 
Ohio, and Brooklyn, but after 
a trip through Europe, Egypt, 
and Palestine he entered a 
wider field of usefulness in the 
work of journalism and pub- 
lishing. He was _ associate 
editor of The Christian Radical 
(Pittsburg) 1872-73, and of 
The Union Advocate (New 
York) 1873-75. In 1876 he 
founded The Metropolitan Pul- 
pit, and in the following year 
The Complete Preacher, which in 1878 he merged into The 
Homiletic Monthly, which since 1885 has been known as The 
Homiletic Review. In 1877 he entered into partnership with 
Adam Willis Wagnalls, founding the publishing firm known 
for many years as Funk & Wagnalls, which was incorporated 
in 1890 as the Funk & Wagnalls Company. As a militant 
prohibitionist Dr. Funk established The Voice as a campaign 
paper in the interests of the Prohibition Party in 1880, and 
conducted it for many years. In 1890 he planned and launched 
Tue Literary Digest. 

A glance at the character of these publications gives a picture 
of the mind that conceived them. Beginning as a clergyman, 
he continued all his life publishing books to aid preachers. 
Himself a scholar, he published a veritable library of works 
of reference and erudition. Always a ‘‘progressive,” he aided 
every new cause that seemed to promise benefit to mankind, 
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from the suppression of the evils of intemperance to the simpli- 
fication of spelling. His firm published ‘‘The Pulpit Commen- 
tary,” ‘“‘The Jewish Encyclopedia,’ ‘‘The Schaff-Herzog 
Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge,” ‘‘A Standard Bible 
Dictionary,” ‘‘The Encyclopedia of Social Reform,’’ and many 
other important compendiums of information, covering almost 
every branch of human knowl- 
edge. But the most important 
of all was ‘‘A Standard Dic- 
tionary of the English Lan- 
guage,’’ of which the first edi- 
tion was issued in November, 
1894, and a revised and en- 
larged edition in 1903. This 
work, more than any other 
undertaken by Dr. Funk, 
bears the impress of his indi- 
viduality on every page. To 
his foresight, genius, and fear- 
less initiative, lexicography 
owes a work that disregarded 
many outworn conventions 
that hampered it until his 
time. Lexicography was his 
favorite pursuit, and _ the 
Standard Dictionary will re- 
main the best memorial of his 
indefatigable energy and prac- 
tical scholarship. His interest 
in the simplification of English 
spelling was a manifestation of 
this spirit, and he hoped that 
simplified spelling would save 
little of their 
weary hours of study. 


children some 


The daily press emphasize 
Dr. Funk’s interest in the in- 
vestigation of psychie prob- 
lems. His mind was always 
open to new truth, from whatever quarter, and the attitude of 
those who blindly refused to examine facts because they were 
strange he considered just as indefensible as the attitude of 
those who blindly believed everything. As the New York Times 
says, ‘‘he was never a believer in spiritualism in the accepted 
meaning of the word, but aninvestigator who brought to bear upon 
the subject the light of science and the guidance of good sense.”’ 

In his daily life Dr. Funk was a man of rare geniality and 
warmth of soul. In the midst of labors that would have dis- 
tracted and harassed the average man of half his years, he was 
never too busy to see the humblest employee of his firm or to 
exchange anecdotes with an old acquaintance. And through 
it all his aims, moral and intellectual, were noble. He was 
‘*a versatile American,” says the New York World, and he 
“must be credited with a real and definite contribution to the 
advancement of public morals and popular intelligence.” 
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THE DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL ASPIRANTS 


HE TWO-THIRDS RULE of Democratic national 
conventions discourages prophecy. With no single 
eandidate overshadowing the party, the editorial ex- 
perts hesitate, and seem to discern no man likely to enter the 
convention with enough delegates to give him victory on the 
first ballot. And once a series of ballots is begun, who knows 
what deals, stampedes, dark horses, may develop? But at 
present, most newspaper writers on the Democratic situation 
agree, it is a case of ‘‘Wilson against the field.” And many 
add, ‘‘with Clark leading the field.””, Nor does the increasing 
strength of the Underwood and Harmon booms go unnoticed, 
while the confidence in party victory brings out a number of 
“favorite sons,’ each of whom has more than a faint hope of 
being considered an available ‘‘compromise candidate.”’ 

Less than 200 of the 1,094 delegates to the convention have 
been pledged at this writing, so that Speaker Clark’s present 
lead does not greatly alarm his rivals. According to the Brook- 
lyn Eagle (Ind. Dem.), indeed, there is good reason for believing 
“that Wilson will get the greater part of the votes from New 
York, Pennsylvania, and New England; that he will make a 
good showing in the West and South, and that the popular vote 
of Wisconsin will give him a moral advantage of immense 
importance.’’ But ‘‘moral advantages”’ do not always win bat- 
tles. Woodrow Wilson’s very strength may be proving a weak- 
ness, in that in each section of the country the Harmon, Under- 
wood, or Clark boom becomes simply an anti-Wilson fight, and 
his rivals appear to some onlookers to be uniting their forces to 
earry important States, not for some candidate, but against 
Wilson. This state of affairs persuades Wilson workers of the 
existence of a ‘‘conspiracy,”’ engineered, of course, from Wall 
Street, to defeat their ‘‘progressive’’ candidate. To let an 
independent progressive daily in Governor Wilson’s own State, 
the Newark News, explain this point of view: 

“The charge made by friends of Woodrow Wilson that there 
is a combination on the part of the supporters of Clark, Under- 
wood, and Harmon to defeat the New Jersey Governor at the 
Baltimore convention has substantial evidence to confirm it. 

“Tt is charged that the States have been apportioned among 
the three candidates. Clark is to make the fight in Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Arkansas, Kentucky, Oklahoma, Kansas, California, 
New Jersey, and Illinois; Underwood in Georgia, Florida, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Mississippi, and Louisiana, 
and Harmon in Texas, New York, Delaware, the New England 
States, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and adjacent States. 

‘‘Harmon, instead of Clark, would have been chosen to lead 
the fight in New Jersey had he not refused to run in the home 
State of any other candidate. 

‘‘The primaries in Kansas and Oklahoma have already been 
held, and in both the contestants were Clark and Wilson. In 
Illinois only Clark petitions have been filed in opposition to 
Wilson. In Florida the name of Harmon has been withdrawn, 
and newspapers that were supporting him have substituted 
Underwood as their candidate. ...... 

“It is not necessary to assume that Messrs. Clark, Harmon, 
and Underwood are parties to what looks so much like a delib- 
erate conspiracy. In this fight for the presidential nomination, 
they are little more than lay figures manipulated by powerful, 
but unseen, forces. Their putative managers are merely dummy 


directors, so to speak, who probably do not realize themselves 
that they are being used as catspaws for interests that see in 
the election of Woodrow Wilson a menace to their selfish and 
undemocratie purposes. 

“That it should be necessary to make such a combine as is 
alleged, is a confession of Governor Wilson’s strength.” 


This suspected scheme the Atlanta Journal (Dem.), perhaps 
the strongest Wilson paper in the South, calls a ‘‘three-shell 
political game.” Still, it has faith that the plotters will not 
sueceed—‘‘If Wilson doesn’t win, it will be because the voters 
become paralyzed on their way to the polls.’’ Democratic 
newspaper support of Governor Wilson also includes the Raleigh 
News and Observer, Columbia State, Nashville Tennesseean, and 
Brooklyn Citizen, all of which are convinced that he is a ‘‘ win- 
ner.” One of his advocates, the Houston Chronicle, declares 
rather significantly that ‘‘what endears Woodrow Wilson to 
millions of his countrymen is his Bryanism.’’ And from Lincoln, 
Nebraska, where this quality ought to be most accurately 
valued, comes the word that Governor Wilson is one of the 
‘*Progressive Democrats’? whose candidacy finds favor with 
Mr. Bryan. It is perhaps doubtful whether the attitude of the 
independent press reveals that of the ‘‘independent vote,” 
but it is at least interesting to find Governor Wilson praised 
and his nomination urged by a group of papers including the 
Louisville Post, Denver Rocky Mountain News, New York 
Evening Post, Indianapolis News, and Los Angeles Express. 
Progressive Republican papers like the Philadelphia North 
American, Kansas City Star, Jersey City Journal, and Madison 
Wisconsin State Journal, urge their Democratic readers to 
stand behind Governor Wilson, and the Milwaukee Journal 
even declares that it will support him if nominated. All this 
persuades the neutral Springfield Republican ‘‘that the Wilson 
eandidacy’s intrinsic merits continue to outweigh not only its 
own weaknesses, but also the intrinsic merits of every othe 
candidate on the Democratic side.’’ And it tries to explain why: 

‘‘Governor Wilson has succeeded in absolutely dissociating 
his candidacy in the public mind from ultra-conservative or 
‘reactionary’ influences; he has established himself as a Demo- 
cratic radical, in short, without going by any means the full} 
length of the radical extremists. He is a radical rather than a 
conservative, yet, at the same time, he aims to be moderate 





and to fuse the best elements of the political radicalism and 
conservatism of the time. That the mass of the Democratic 
party perceive this fact probably accounts for the entire failure 
of the recent assaults upon his candidacy. ...... 

‘‘Governor Wilson’s course, on the whole, has been shaped 
with masterly comprehension of the practical difficulties to be 
encountered in becoming President of the United States by 
way of the Democratic party. He is to-day emphatically the 
Democratic candidate of prominence who in a campaign would 
divide his party least, while making serious inroads into the 
ranks of the opposition. And this achievement for a mere school- 
master reveals a talent for politics of a high order.” 


But there are those who think with the Des Moines Register 
and Leader (Rep.) that while ‘‘Governor Wilson has made 4 
splendid impression upon the country’”’ there are ‘‘all sorts off 
stumbling-blocks in his way as a Democratic aspirant for the 
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WHICH SMILE WILL LAST LONGEST? 








Presidency.’ He is, ‘we are told, being ‘‘treated to fine words 
while the delegates are going to the other fellow.’’ That ‘‘other 
fellow,’’ in the opinion of the Charleston Post (Dem.), is Champ 
Clark. And The Post is inclined toward the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer’s (Dem.) view that ‘‘unless the party of Harmon and 
Wilson wishes to go before the people this fall on a Canadian- 
annexation issue, introducing its champion with a Chautauqua 
salute, it should abandon all thought of Speaker Clark as a 
presidential candidate.”’ But the Clark boom is in full swing 
in the Southwest, meets with the emphatic approval of many 
in both houses of Congress, and is daily recommended to the 
reading public by the able gentlemen who write the Hearst 
editorials. The Clark campaign argument is thus put in a 
nutshell by the St. Louis Re- 


in the White House. At a Baltimore dinner given to Mr. 
Underwood, Congressman Martin W. Littleton, of New York, 
it will be remembered, lauded him as a statesman with ‘‘the 
poise and balance of McKinley, the stubborn courage of Cleve- 
land, the public experience of Blaine, the quiet and unterrified 
courage of areal American.” A little more calmly, the New York 
humorous weekly, Life, in one of its serious editorials, confesses 
that if a Democrat is to go to the White House, ‘‘the one who 
looks best to us is the one who has talked least and done most 

for good laws and good government—Oscar Underwood.” 
‘“‘One year from to-day,’’ wrote the editor of the Columbia 
State on March 4, ‘‘ Woodrow Wilson will be cutting his initials 
on the White House furniture.’”” Whereupon the Wilmington 
(N. C.) Dispatch (Ind.) retorted 





public (Dem.): 


‘‘Champ Clark represents the 
Democracy, not only of things 
promised, but of things done. It 
was under his leadership that 
the Democrats in Congress were 





united. It was as a result of 
that union that the Democrats 
triumphed at the polls. It is in 
furtherance of that triumph that 
a Democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives under his speakership 
has fulfilled every pledge that 
in its name was made to the 
people.” 


In the South, Alabama has in- 
structed for Congressman Un- 
derwood, her ‘‘favorite son,’ 
and the movement for his nom- 
ination seems likely to have sub- 
stantial results in Mississippi, 
Georgia, Florida, and perhaps 
other States. The Democratic 








that Mr. Wilson would hardly 
be guilty of such a piece of im- 
politeness while the guest of 
President Judson Harmon at 
the White House. ‘‘Clearly,’’ 
remarks the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer (Ind. Dem.), ‘‘the Dem- 
ocratic contest the country over 
is between these rival govern- 
ors.”” The absence of noise ac- 
companying the progress of the 
Ohioan’s candidacy earns it the 
name of a ‘‘soft-pedal boom,” 
but effective work is neverthe- 
less evident. Governor Harmon 
expects to receive all of Ohio’s 
48 votes at Baltimore, in spite 
of the uncompromising hostility 
of William’ Jennings Bryan and 
the numerous Bryan Democrats 
of Ohio. The loudest critics of 
Mr. Harmon eall him ‘‘reac- 








press of Alabama are quite nat- 
urally found in the Underwood 
column, as are also the Savannah News, Macon Telegraph, 
Jacksonville Florida Times-Union, Charlotte Observer, Augusta 
Chronicle, and Atlanta Constitution. These backers of the 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee are convinced 
that he is the strongest figure in Congress, that his responsibility 
for Democratic tariff legislation entitles him to a commanding 
position in a campaign to be fought out principally on the tariff 
issue, and that the time has again come for a Southerner to live 


WILL THEY. GET HIM? 
—Wilder in the Chicago Record-Herald. 


tionary.”” Others object to his 
caution on many issues, notably 
on the liquor question, which has been agitating Ohio for 
several years. Conservative Democrats in the North, how- 
ever, and such papers as the Houston Post in the South, 
praise him for his executive ability and experience, his orthodox 
stand upon the tariff, his consistent, if quiet, antitrust opinions, 
and his objection to such measures as the initiative, referendum, 
and recall. The Detroit Free Press (Ind.) still believes that 
Taft and Harmon will be the rival candidates. Several papers 
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WITH BRYAN IN THE RANKS THE CAPTAIN WILL HAVE TO GO SOME. 
—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal. 


AN ERSTWHILE CAPTAIN IN 


can not understand Mr. Bryan’s animus against Harmon. 
The Albany Times-Union (Dem.) is sure that ‘‘Wall Street has 
no collar upon him.’” And the New York Sun (Ind.) finds in his 
‘old-fashioned views’’ an excuse for one of its rare editorials 
in praise of living men. 

Prominent among the ‘‘favorite sons’’ are Governor Marshall, 
with Indiana’s 30 votes pledged to him; Governor Burke, with 
the pledged delegation of North Dakota; Senator Martin, 
indorsed by Virginia; and Mayor Gaynor, who may receive 
New York’s 90 votes on the first ballot. Governor Marshall 
and Mayor Gaynor are looked upon in some quarters as likely 
compromise candidates. Some one of the others may be the 
“dark horse”’ to carry away the prize, but, on the whole, political 
observers see in the votes given these men on the first ballot 
simply material for later ‘‘trading.”’ 

And when it comes to ‘‘dark horses,’’ observes the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle (Rep.), ‘‘the best dark horse in the 
Democratic stable is Bryan.’’ Other Republican papers, like 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, Cleveland Leader, and Pittsburg 
Dispatch, with the independent Times and Star in Washington, 
think it by no means unlikely that the Nebraskan may be 
called upon to lead his party for the fourth time. The Dem- 
ocratic Charleston News and Courier, too, is somewhat worried, 
believing that under the two-thirds rule Mr. Bryan will hold 
the balance of power in the convention, and fearing that the 
elimination of Wilson would mean the nomination of the ‘‘ Peer- 
less Leader.” 

These are, of course, but inferences. Mr. Bryan himself 
refuses to let his name go on the California presidential-primary 
ballot, saying: ‘‘I am not a candidate, and am not willing to be 
put in that attitude before the country.” 
position as regards the present rivalry of Democratic candidates 
in these words: ‘‘I am for either Wilson or Clark as against any 
reactionary, and will be pleased to assist in the nomination of 
either.”” ‘‘This man is not a candidate for any office,’’ comments 
the Nashville Tennesseean (Dem.); and it would have us take 
him at his word, for he has ‘‘never deceived’’ the people, ‘‘he 
has never betrayed them, but throughout all the years he has 
fought their battles.””. And the Charleston Post (Dem.) remarks 
in like vein: 


“Mr. Bryan has made it perfectly clear that he is not a 





And he defines his | 
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‘“EXCUSE ME, BOYS! TEDDY BORROWED THE REST.” 
—Westerman in the Columbus Ohio State Journal.. 


A MODEST ROLE. t 


candidate for the nomination, and there is not the slightest 
reason for believing that he desires to take advantage of any 
condition or circumstance to put himself once more at the head 
of the party as its nominee for the Presidency. If the various 
schools of thought within the Democratic fold would only let 
Mr. Bryan alone, except for the adoption of the better things 
he recommends and illustrates to his party, they would do 
much better for themselves and for their party and for their 
country.” 





ESCAPE OF THE SUGAR TRUST 


66 UBMERGED CAPTAINS of industry may now come 
S to the surface for air,’’ remarks The Wall Street Journal 
(Fin.); and other papers, not so near the swirl of the 
financial whirlpool, are expressing the same idea in different 
tones since the acquittal of the meat-packers and the jury’s 
failure to agree in the Sugar Trust case. ‘‘The Beef Trust got. 
off by the exploitation of the ‘injury to the pecple’ doubt, and 
on an inextricable entanglement as to figures showing cost and 
returns, and a few other such technicalities,’ says the New York 
Evening Mail (Prog. Rep.), ‘‘while the Sugar Trust escapes. 
conviction by the statute-of-limitations hole.’”’ And the same 
paper adds: ‘‘Have you ever noticed that, in these cases, if it 
is not one thing it is always another—that the Sherman Law, 
as now interpreted, interwoven, contorted, admixt, and vitiated, 
is not of much use any more in prosecuting the trusts?’’ To the 
Boston Journal (Ind.) also the disagreement of the jury in the 
sugar ease ‘‘adds still another failure to the record of the Sher- 
man Law as a criminal statute,’’ and ‘‘makes all the more 
amazing the Administration’s belief that the Antitrust Law 
is satisfactory as it stands, and should be left alone.’’ We find 
a number of other papers, however, taking the more optimistic 
view that the Government’s failure to convict in these cases 
reveals no fatal weakness in the law, and that these prosecu- 
tions, in spite of the way they have ended, will have a salutary 
effect on the future conduct of ‘‘ big business.” 

In the sugar case, in which four officers of the accused corpora- 
tion were on trial under the criminal clause of the Sherman Law 
on a charge of conspiracy to restrain trade, the final vote stood 
eleven to one for acquittal. As the Philadelphia Record (Dem.) 
puts it, these men ‘‘have been found eleven-twelfths innocent, 
chiefly on the ground of the statute of limitations.’’ The facts 
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ANOTHER ROUGH-RIDER. 
—Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


BUSY MOMENTS OF THE GREAT. 


on which the charge was based are thus summarized by the 
Boston Transcript (Ind. Rep.): 


‘*Late in the fall of 1903 Adolph Segal, a Philadelphia pro- 
moter and contractor, having overextended himself in certain 
real-estate ventures, and having built near that city the best- 
equipped sugar-refinery in the country, went looking about for 
money and came into contact with one Gustav E. Kissel, a New 
York broker. Kissel, while preserving the fiction of being 
Segal’s agent in the matter, nevertheless arranged with John E. 
Parsons and Henry O. Havemeyer, since dead, the details of a 
loan of $1,250,000, secured by a collateral agreement of the 
most approved ‘cut-throat’ character, which enabled Kissel, 
among other things, to control the stock of Segal’s new refinery 
company and thereby dominate its board of directors. Kissel, 
when once this proposition was tightly fastened, put a dummy 
board into the refinery company, pursuant to instructions from 
Mr. Parsons, and had them vote, also pursuant to instructions 
from the same source, not to begin operating the refinery until 
the loan was paid. Then Kissel, Parsons, Havemeyer, and the 
others in the American Sugar Refining group, sat down and 
awaited developments, knowing that\the refinery could never 
open until they relaxed their grip, and that with the refinery 
closed Segal could ever pay the loan. 

‘‘These things were not denied. The defense rested upon the 
fact that Segal had, on one or more previous occasions, built 
sugar-refineries and had sold them to the trust at a substantial 
profit; that all his performances in the ease in question indicated 
another ‘hold-up,’ and that he knew, long before he allowed the 
noose to be so firmly adjusted around his neck, that the real 
lender was the American Sugar Refining Company, so that 
the making of the loan was, in fact, the sale of his plant for all 
(according to the contention of the defense) that it had cost him 
to build it,” 


Judge Hand ruled that only such restraint as the jury might 
find to have resulted from the acts of the defendants subsequent 
to July 1, 1906, three years before the indictment was found, 
could be made the basis of a verdict of guilty. In the course 
of the trial it was brought out that the Trust bought forty 
refineries between 1891 and 1903, only to shut their doors, and 
that no less than $25,000,000 went to purchase four refineries 


that are not now in operation. The Boston Transcript says: 


HAVING A BULLY TIME. 
—Kemble in Harper's Weekly. 


‘ 


‘A mistrial is never a satisfactory result of a criminal prosecu- 
tion, and in the case of the four directors of the American Sugar 
Refining Company ... the fact stands out with peculiar 
emphasis. While both sides hailed it as a ‘victory,’ the defend- 
ants, doubtless, would have preferred a clean-cut verdict which 
would have allowed an appeal, even if it were against them, 
and the Government certainly, at this particular juncture in the 
Taft Administration, would have rejoiced in a demonstration 
that the Sherman Antitrust Act is, in fact, a statute enforceable 
against individuals.” 

Turning to other than political aspects of the case, the same 
paper asks what this case has done toward the much-needed 
clarification of the Sherman Law, and what contribution it has 
made toward the development of a better standard of financial 
ethics. To the first question it answers: ‘‘We can not say 
that the Sherman Law has been clarified to the slightest degree.’’ 
But in regard to the educational value of the case, and its effect 
upon financial ethics, the Boston paper takes a more optimistic 
view. 

While the Hartford Times (Dem.) regrets that the defendants 
did not receive a unanimous vindication from the New York 
jury, we do not find this note of sympathy for the accused 
directors echoed from very many sources. Many papers, on 
the other hand, take occasion tc reassure their readers in regard 
to the efficacy of the Sherman Law. ‘‘ Provided it is not in con- 
flict with the statute of limitations, there is reason to believe that 
it is capable of obtaining results,” says the Boston Advertiser 
(Rep.), and the Indianapolis Star (Ind.) notes an indication that 
even the prospect of prosecution had created a tendency on the 
part of the Sugar Trust to be ‘‘good” in the fact that only 
one charge was brought against it bearing date later than 1906. 
The failure of the criminal clause of the Sherman Law, thinks 
the Indianapolis News (Ind.), is due not to defects in the statute, 
but to the state of public opinion. ‘‘What we now need,” it 
adds, ‘‘is a sober education that will make the people realize— 
as they have not realized—that such acts as those with which 
the packers and the sugar men were charged are crimes precisely 
as murder and burglary are crimes.” 
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MILWAUKEE’S SOCIALIST REVERSE 


TE omer” sone DEFEAT, in fact, is a Socialist 
victory,’ declares the Milwaukee Leader, a militant 
organ of Socialism, commenting upon last week’s 
municipal election in Milwaukee in which a flood of non-partizan 
ballots swept from office the city’s Socialist administration and 
installed a non-partizan mayor, board of aldermen, and county 
board of supervisors. And it is interesting to note that a some- 
what similar view of the situation is taken by so stanchly 
capitalistic a paper as the New York Sun (Ind.), which reminds 
us that when Emil Seidel was elected mayor of 
Milwaukee by the Socialists two years ago in 
a three-cornered struggle he received only 22,- 
000 out of 60,000 votes, whereas this year, 
with the two regular parties united against 
him, he polled more than 30,000 of the 73,000 
votes cast. Thus ‘‘his failure to win the second 
time is by no means a crushing reverse for his 
party,” argues The Sun, which goes on to say: 

‘The fusion forces got a vote of 5,000 more 
than the combined votes of the candidates 
running against Seidel in 1910, an increase 
notably less than that of the Mayor. 

‘Tt is obvious that had the division of votes 
been on party lines Mayor Seidel would have 
won again for the Socialists. The victory of 
the fusion party is not by any means equiva- 
lent to the routing of the Socialist party in 
Milwaukee.” 

Many papers, however, agree with the reg- 
ular Republican Milwaukee Sentinel that Mil- 
waukee’s message to the country through this 
election is that ‘‘it has had enough of Social- 
ism in its municipal business.”’ The situation 
in a nutshell, says The Sentinel, is this: ‘‘Two 
years ago the Socialists were elected on the 
strength of their promises; this spring they 
are overwhelmingly defeated on the weakness 
of their performanees.’”’ The non-partizan 
platform, says The Sentinel, ‘‘bluntly declared 
that anti-Socialism versus Socialism was the 
paramount issue.’”” The New York Commer- 
cial (Com.), noting that the Socialists suffered 
reverses on the same day in Butte, Helena, and other Mon- 
tana towns, remarks that ‘‘the tide seems to have turned all 
along the line.’’ According to the Milwaukee Free Press (Ind. 
Rep.) the Social-Democratic brand of government in that 
city ‘‘has been a government by secret ring, a government for 
class, a government for spoils, a government hostile to American 
principles.”” And in a pamphlet circulated by the Milwaukee 
Voters’ League we find this same charge that the Seidel admin- 
istration was ‘‘controlled by a secret ring which is the real 
governing body—a condition intolerable and subversive of the 
true principles of popular government,” coupled with the 
admission that this same administration ‘‘has given this city 
and county the temporary benefit of a more efficient govern- 
ment than has recently been enjoyed.’’ But, adds this pamphlet: 


Seidel, 


Mayor, rejoices 


in the 


‘Its dangerous doctrines of class-hatred and bitterness; its 
narrow partizanship; its lack of respect for the law; its denuncia- 
tion of the motives and integrity of the judiciary; its unfair 
and undemocratic policies, and its hostility to American political 
institutions, in our opinion point the sure path to political, 
social, industrial, and economic disaster.” 


‘The defeat of the Socialists,’ says the Progressive Republican 
Milwaukee Journal, ‘‘shows that the citizens are disgusted with 
their kind of party rule just as they were disgusted with Demo- 
cratic and Republican misrule when they placed the Socialists 
in power two years ago.”’ This paper, conceding that the 
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HE OVERTHREW SOCIALISM IN 
MILWAUKEE. 


Dr. Gerhard A. Bading, elected on a 
non-partizan ticket to succeed Mayor 
Milwaukee's first Socialist 
that ‘‘ Milwaukee 
stands in the eyes of the world re- 
deemed, an American city, believing 
American Constitution and 
the American Government.” 
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Socialistic officials ‘‘have deen honest so far as the mere handling 
of public funds is concerned,” declares that ‘‘their fanaticism, 
class-hatred, and most bitter partizanship, and their adoption 
of the spoils system to an unprecedented extreme, together with 
their inefficiency and their many blunders, made their admin- 
istration as faulty and altogether as unsatisfactory as any 
which had preceded it.” It regards the result of the election 
as ‘“‘a remarkable victory for the cause of non-partizanship, a 
victory won in the face of partizan election laws and of other 
great obstacles.’”’ So far as the 30,000 votes which the Socialists 
polled are concerned, The Journal states that ‘‘not more than 
10,000 are Socialists or sympathizers with 
Socialistic principles, the others representing 
a remnant of the protest vote of two years 
ago, as well as the votes of men who, tho 
not believing in Socialism, were disaffected 
toward the new movement for various reasons, 
one being a fear that it would not be carried 
out in good faith.” 

Turning again to the Milwaukee Leader for 
a fuller statement of the Socialist interpreta- 
tion of the vote we read: 


“The Socialist victory two years ago marked 
the end in Milwaukee of the sham fight be- 
tween the Democratic and Republican par- 
ties, and compelled them to unite to make 
common ¢ause against Socialism. 

“The Socialist defeat, in fact, is a Socialist 
victory. With the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties in the field as they were two 
years ago, the Socialists would have made a 
clean sweep of the city. As it is, they have 
earried seven wards, and ARE STRONGER AS A 
PARTY THAN EVER BEFORE, for the Socialist 
vote cast April 2 was a class-conscious vote of 
the workers. 

“Two years ago, the Socialist party had a 
considerable protest vote. The votes that it 
received did not accurately represent its real 
strength, but the 30,000 votes cast for Mayor 
Seidel and his associates on the Social- 
Democratic ticket Tuesday were cast for our 
candidates in a contest where the issue be- 
tween Socialism and anti-Socialism was clearly 
and emphatically drawn. THe Socrat-Demo- 
CRATIC PARTY IS TO-DAY STRONGER;}IN MiII- 
WAUKEE BY AT LEAST 5,000 ADHERENTS THAN IT WAS TWO 
WRARE AGO. < @ 05S os ; 

‘The work of education has proceeded so far in Milwaukee 
that over 40 per cent. of the voters, with the largest total vote 
ever cast in the city’s history, are class-conscious Socialists. 
THE TIME IS NEAR AT HAND WHEN WE SHALL HAVE AN ABSOLUTE 
MAJORITY OF THE VOTERS CONSCIOUS OF THEIR INTERESTS AND 
FIGHTING SHOULDER TO SHOULDER ON THE POLITICAL FIELD, the 
one field where every worker, whatever his employment, may be 
organized.”’ 


‘**So let those who won or think they won go ahead and use 
their victory,” says the New York Call (Socialist); ‘‘the Social- 
ist party is still there.’”’ On the other hand, as the New York 
Evening Post (Ind.) points out, ‘‘in forcing an alinement of 
citizens on a non-partizan basis, the Socialists have shown a 
way to remedy municipal misgovernment which does not lie 
along the direct road toward Socialism.’”’ And the New York 
Journal of Commerce (Com.) agrees that ‘‘a result of this elec- 
tion which may be more important than the defeat of Social- 
ism is the adoption of the non-partizan idea in city govern- 
ment.’”” The New York World (Dem.), too, remarks that if 
the Wisconsin legislature, as is predicted, passes a law elim- 
inating party lines in cities and confining campaigns to local 
issues, ‘‘the non-partizanship which resulted in Mayor Seidel’s 
election and in his subsequent defeat may take shape in 
lasting reforms.” 
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THE FASTEST BATTLE-SHIP AFLOAT. 


In a trial run over the Rockland (Me.) course, our hew battle-ship, the Florida, made 22.54 knots. The previous best record for 
a first-class battle-ship, 22.50 knots, was held by the British dreadnought Vanguard. 


REFORMING THE EXPRESS BUSINESS 


N THE CONCESSIONS the express companies are planning 
I to make voluntarily to the shippers through the conferences 
arranged by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and in 
the further concessions they will be forced to make if even the 
mildest of the regulatory measures before Congress is adopted, 
the newspapers see the influence of the demand for a parcel-post. 
The Adamson Bill, for the regulation of express rates, reported 
favorably by the House Committee on Foreign and Interstate 
Commerce, is praised on the one hand as a step in the direction 
of a parcel-post, and criticized on the other as being the “‘ postal 
express”’ plan, but ‘‘ with the best part of it left out.’’ Speaking 
of the reforms likely to follow the conferences between repre- 
sentatives of the Interstate Commerce Commission and of the 
express companies, the New York Tribune remarks that had 
the companies ‘‘done voluntarily, merely from sound business 
motives, what they are now ready to do when facing compulsion, 
less would be heard to-day of the parcel-post.’’ Indeed, as the 
New York World sees it, they are now ‘‘willing to compromise 
on everything except a parcel-post.’’ The precise nature of the 
compfomise has not as yet been officially revealed, and the 
negotiations may last for weeks to come. Commissioner Lane, 
who has been conducting the express investigation, explains the 
situation in these rather eryptic words: ‘‘The hen is sitting. 
Whether the brood will be chickens, ducks, geese, or turkeys 
I can not say.” 

Nevertheless, through certain express-company officials and 
by other means of getting information, the New York dailies 
have learned that the conferees have practically agreed upon 
certain changes which The Sun thus sums up in an editorial: 


‘‘Improved receipt forms, no more charging at both ends, 
that too common little joke of the masters of parcel transporta- 
tion, a ‘zone system’ of charges that will be equitable and 
honest.” 


The new receipts are to be uniform, it is explained in the 
news columns. Each one will ‘‘set forth the nature of the 
pareel, the rate, and the route in language that nobody can 
misread.’’ The value will also be shown, and the transaction 
will be made ‘‘easier for both company and shipper.” A new 
uniform way-bill is expected to help the express companies to 
break their sinful habit of double charging. As The Sun ex- 
plains it: 

“The new way-bills will be of two colors—dark yellow for 
prepaid packages, and white for those sent collect. And each 
way-bill will have a stub which will be an exact duplicate of the 


original. The original will be forwarded independently as before, 
but the stub will be detached and pasted on the parcel. So 


there will be no question at any stage of the game as to whether 
the charges have been paid or not. With the double-charge 
possibility eliminated, one of the most acute grievances of the 
shippers will be removed and the companies themselves will be 
relieved of a lot of uncertainty.” 

The reformed system of rating will include a reclassification 
of offices and routes, but the details have not yet been worked out, 
nor have the press learned anything of the exact nature of the 
change. 

These concessions, meeting as they do the complaints of 
thousands of aggrieved shippers, are highly approved by the 
daily press. The New York Evening Post rejoices that the 
express companies are at last ‘‘imprest with the need of putting 
their house in order’’ and seem likely to give the people some 
of the advantages that the introduction of parcel-post would 
supply. Thanks to the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
heartily rendered by the Philadelphia Record for thus calling 
‘a halt to express extortion.’’ Other papers, like the New York 
World and Newark News, add that while it is well to correct 
these abuses, the only permanent remedy for express monopoly 
is the competition of a Government parcel-post. 

This is one of the few ‘‘reforms”’ that the New York Sun can 
praise with a right good will. It is ‘“‘a real reform, an amend- 
ment and a reconstruction of notoriously unjust and vexatious 
methods of business, and this business one that comes to the 
home of about everybody in the United States.”” And there are 
added a few pungent sentences excoriating the express companies: 


“‘To combine the utmost insolence with the most intoler- 
able stupidity, to be, apparently, entirely incompetent to 
manage their own business, to give the worst service to all and 
no relief to anybody, to bleed their customers in small, irritating, 
continued drafts: if some great ironist had set to work delib- 
erately to stir discontent with these corporations that bang 
at everybody’s door, and through them with corporations in 
general, he couldn’t have devised a more ingenious plan than 
the pig-headed fatuity, the jack-in-official proceedings of the 
express companies. Express malice coupled with express 
muttonheadism. 

‘*Well, let us hope this era of bad dealing and bad feeling is 
over; and not jump upon caught and penitent sinners—pro- 
vided they bring forth works meet for repentance.” 


A number of drastic propositions have been advanced in Con- 
gress for the regulation of express business. The bill of Senator 
Gardner (Dem., Me.) calls for the purchase by the Government 
of the real property, equipment, etc., of the express companies 
at an estimated price of about $39,000,000. The other assets of 
the companies, thinks Mr. Gardner, could be retained, as they 
are not devoted to express service. But the bill which is thought 
most likely to receive favorable action is that sponsored by 
Congressman Adamson (Dem., Ga.), and favored by the House 
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Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. It applies 
to all packages under 11 pounds in weight and valued at less 
than $80, the part of the express business said to be most 
profitable. A system of maximum rates arranged by zones 
is worked out thus: 


Between any two points in the United States more than 2,000 
miles apart, 12 cents a pound. 

Between any two points not more than 2,000 miles apart, 
10 cents a pound. 
Between any two points not more than 1,200 miles apart, 
cents a pound. 
Between any two points not more than 800 miles apart, 
») eents a pound. 

Between any two points not more than 600 miles apart, 
A cents a pound. 

Between any two points not more than 250 miles apart, 
2 cents a pound. 


baa | 


The Adamson measure also provides that the express com- 
panies must accept packages (within the 11-pound limit) which 
are to be carried by their agents part of the way and then turned 
over to the rural free delivery carriers for delivery, and, vice 
versa, must deliver packages mailed on the rural free delivery 
routes. This is, as one editor puts it, a parcel-post attachment 
to express matter for special delivery on rural routes. 

The avowed purpose of the bill is ‘‘to grant some temporary 
relief.” For this relief parcel-post advocates are thankful. 
They agree, however, with the Cleveland Plain Dealer, that 
while ‘‘the idea is sound,’’ it can not be accepted ‘‘as in any 
sense a substitute for a real parcel-post.’”’ But the New York 
Journal of Commerce calls it ‘‘a mongrel affair for which there 
is no adequate excuse’’— 


‘It is said to be likely to pass the House and be blocked in 
the Senate. Such proposed vagaries in legislation are not adding 
to the prestige of the majority now in control of the lower 
branch of Congress.”’ 
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THE TAX CURE FOR “PHOSSY-JAW” 


CHORUS of editorial approval greets the passage by 
both Houses of Congress of the Hughes-Esch Bill, a 
measure which levies a prohibitive internal-revenue 
tax—two cents on the hundred—on matches in the manufac- 
ture of which white phosphorus is used. This legislation, which 
by taxing an industry out of existence eliminates the most hor- 
rible of all occupational diseases and brings the United States 
into line with other civilized countries in this respect, has the 
specific approval of President Taft, who has urged it upon 
Congress in a special message. Opponents of the bill, such as 
Representative Underwood in the House and Senator Bailey in 
the Senate, argued that the measure was unconstitutional, being 
an abuse of the taxing power, and that the stories of the preva- 
lence of ‘‘phossy-jaw’’ were greatly exaggerated. But these 
arguments apparently carried little weight with the legislators, 
and less with the editorial commentators. ‘‘If ever the general- 
welfare clause of the Constitution can fairly be appealed to in 
doubtful specific grants of power, it can be in this case,’ says 
the New York World, and the prevailing tone of the news- 
paper comment is one of hearty approval. 

We are reminded in the editorial columns of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer that the deadly phosphorus match was legislated 
out of Europe years ago; that the American patent rights to 
sesquisulfid, a satisfactory substitute material for making the 
“‘strike anywhere’’ match, were voluntarily relinquished by the 
Diamond Match Company (the “‘trust’’) a few months ago; 
and that to change from the dangerous material to the other 
necessitates no change in any apparatus in the factories, tho it 
does mean an increase in cost of material, which may account 
for the “strong interested opposition ’’ to the passage of the 
bill. And the Cleveland paper adds that ‘‘ in manufacturing 
matches there has been no excuse for the horror that has lasted 
in America long after it has been driven from other countries.’’ 





TOPICS 


OysTER Bay has a rumor that T. R. may retire to a Western ranch. 
Bet it isn’t in North Dakota.— Pittsburg Gazette-Times. 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS advises young men not to write for money. 
Evidently he knows what it is to be a father.—Cleveland Leader. 


AFTER having one President in thirty years it begins to look as if Mexico 
were in some danger of having thirty in one year.—Boston Transcript. 


THE current popular songs indicate that if rag- 


IN BRIEF 


YUAN SHIH-KAI does not seem to have made any promises regarding 
another term.—Chicago Record- Herald. 

ONE trembles to think what would hzppen should the wind blow Colonel 
Bryan's hat into the ring.—Newark News. 4 

LIKE Mary’s little lamb, Schedule K follows Mr. Taft wherever he goes, 
but not for the same reason.—New York World. 


A SCIENTIST declares that ‘‘eating is a dying 





time is really dying out, as was announced some 
time ago, it is dying a horrible death.—Detroit News. 

A cow owned by the University of Missouri has 
broken all records for milk-production. Another 
argument in favor of higher education.—New York 
Herald. 

THE players in that Leavenworth, Kan., prison- 
league may be deficient in many points of play, but 
they ought to be world-beaters at stealing bases.— 
Nashville Southern Lumberman. 

WELL, anyhow, permitting shipments of arms to 
Mexico is better than having them carried into 
that country on the shoulders of our soldiers.— 
Indianapolis News. 

We shudder when we think of the vast sum of 
money which the defense of the packers cost and 
of the means which will be used to retrieve the loss. 
—Kansas City Journal. 

A New York library has included ‘ African 
Game Trails”’ on its list of ‘‘ popular fiction.’’ This 
seems almost like jumping on a man when he’s 
down.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

PERHAPS the deep significance of the Champ 
Clark “dawg ’ song is that Champ expects to make 
the race for the Presidency on an anti-cruelty-to- 
animals platform.—Chicago Tribune. 

STUDENTs of the University of Pennsylvania who 
were shown the ins and outs of stock sales at the 
New York Stock Exchange the other day would 
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{ art.”” That’s what ‘Dr. Wiley has been trying to 
prove all along.—Cleveland Leader. 

THE Roosevelt people can't get away from the 
Bryan policies. They are now asking for subscrip- 
tions to ‘‘a dollar campaign fund.’’—Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal. 


OF course T. R. believes the people are amply 
able to govern themselves, but he does not want to 
deprive them of his valuable assistance.—Nashville 
Southern Lumberman. 


In New York during 1911 one child was born 
every three. minutes.—Norfolk Virginian Pilot. He 
must have found it [dreadfully monotonous.—Co- 
lumbia (S. C.) State. 


AN Illinois judge fined his wife $25 for contempt 
of court because she insisted upon having the last 
word. Perhaps by the next day he had figured out 
who really paid the fine.—Cleveland Leader 


A CONSERVATIVE estimate of Turkish losses in the 
present African war taken from Italian reports 
shows that every native resident of Tripoli has been 
killed at least three times.—New York Sun. 


WoopROW WILSON continues to explain certain 
statements contained in his ‘‘ History of the Amer- 
ican People.’’ Men who write histories will, after 
this, know how to get them read.—Chicago Record- 
Herald. 

A RAILROAD switchman has been elected Speaker 
of the Arizona House of Representatives. Prob- 








have learned a more valuable lesson if the brokers 
had shown them the downs and outs.—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


THE 


LESSON. 
—Minor in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


ably to make sure that the side-tracking of bills 
will be done with neatness and dispatch.—Cleve- 
land Leader. 
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MR. ROOSEVELT IN 


HERE IS NO MORE prominent name in the columns 
of the current English press than that of Theodore 
Roosevelt. The provost of Eton has declared that the 
Colonel is a popular hero with every English schoolboy, and 
his exploits as a soldier and a hunter are celebrated in every 
English-speaking land. Some papers, however, have severely 
criticized the way in which he has taken the stump in opposition 
to his friend, President Taft. The Leeds Mercury speaks of 
him as a broken idol, and prints under his name Shelley’s 
famous sonnet ‘‘Ozymandias,”’ 


THE BRITISH PRESS 


added, as explicitly as possible, that with Great Britain, America 
could enter upon a general arbitration treaty. Here are his 
actual words on this point: 

‘“‘ “Between Great Britain and the United States it is now safe 
to have a universal arbitration treaty, because the experience of 
ninety-six years has shown that the two nations have achieved 
that point of civilization where each can be trusted not to do to 
the other any one of the offenses which ought to preclude any 
self-respecting nation from appealing to arbitration. But no 
language should be used in the treaty which would tend to obscure 
this cardinal fact, this cardinal reason, why the Treaty is possible 

and desirable.’ 





as follows: 


I met a traveler from an antique land 
Who said: Two vast and trunkless 
legs of stone 
Stand in the desert. Near them on 
the sand, * 
Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, 
whose frown 
And wrinkled lip and sneer of cold 
command 
Tell that its sculptor well those pas- 
sions read 
Which yet survive, stamped on these 
lifeless things, 
The hand that mocked them and the 
heart that fed; 
And on the pedestal these words ap- 


‘In view of these words, what 
are we to say of the good faith of 
a writer who makes the charges 
that are made by ‘American 
Exile’? ’ 

‘*Let us once more warn Eng- 
lish readers not to be so unwise 
as to take any part in the delib- 
erate attempts that are now 
being made to degrade Mr. Roose- 
velt in the eyes of his country- 
men, for their inspiration is 
either personal animosity or else 
party feeling in its most debased 
and exaggerated form. Mr. 





pear: 
‘““My name is Ozymandias, king of 
kings: 
Look on my works, ye Mighty, and 
despair!"’ 
Nothing besides remains. Round 
the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and 
bare, 
The lone and level sands stretch far 
away. 





This irreverent skit is offset, 





Roosevelt, rightly or wrongly, is 
an insurgent within his own par- 
ty. This is never a popular 
thing to be ina party-ridden com- 
munity, and the opportunity has 
been seized upon for making dis- 
honoring charges by all who hate 
him. The implication is that a 
man who would break away from 
his own party is capable of any 
wickedness. Asa matter of fact, 








however, by many appreciations 
appearing in such London papers 
as The Standard, The Morning 
Post, and The Times. While the 
last-named organ published some attacks on the ex-President 
written by one who signs himself ‘‘An American Exile,’’ it vin- 
dicates Mr. Roosevelt in its editorial columns. Of the at- 
tacks The Spectator (London) says: 


‘*We feel bound to express our deep regret that The Times 
should have given so much prominence to the venomous and 
monstrously unjust attacks on Mr. Roosevelt made by the writer 
who signs himself ‘An American Exile.’ We shall not attempt 
any inquiry as to who is concealed behind this signature, but 
internal evidence shows that the attacks are prompted by bitter 
personal animosity. In a letter in Thursday’s issue ‘American 
Exile’ tries to cover up the complete failure of his charges of 
bad faith in regard to Mr. Roosevelt’s candidature by an en- 
deavor to create prejudice by insinuating that Mr. Roosevelt 
isan enemy of England. As every one who knows Mr. Roosevelt, 
or who has made any study of his writings and speeches knows, 
nothing could be more untrue. Mr. Roosevelt is, of course, 
first of all, last of all, and all the time, to borrow an American 
phrase, a friend of his own country, and one who regards a 
cheap and easy cosmopolitanism with contempt. At the same 
time, he has never, either in his public or his private capacity, 
shown animosity to this country or done anything to foment 
ill feeling between us and America. 

‘‘Descending from general to particular abuse, ‘American 
Exile’ tries to make out that Mr. Roosevelt denounced and 
finally destroyed the proposed Anglo-American Arbitration 
Treaty. Mr. Roosevelt did nothing of the kind. In an article 
in The Outlook of May 20, 1911, Mr. Roosevelt clearly set 
forth his position. His opposition to the Treaty, rightly or 
wrongly, was based on the ground that it was to be the model 
for general arbitration treaties with all the Powers. But he 


TOO BIG FOR THE JOB. 


UNcLE Sam.—‘‘ Yes. I am sure you are qualified to run any country, 
but all I am requiring is a plain, ordinary President, and I’m afraid 
you are too big for a little job like that.” 


and as every fair-minded man 
admits who knows Mr. Roosevelt 
at close quarters, he is in the most 
absolute and complete sense a 
man of honor and of truth. He 
may be rash in action or lacking 
in reticence and caution in his language, but of one thing we 
are certain: he is incapable of meanness or falsehood. What- 
ever record leaps to light, his honor will be found unstained. 
‘American Exile’ and others of his kind think it is safe to kick 
Mr. Roosevelt because they think he is down. But he is not 
down. In spite of newspaper vituperation, he still holds the 
hearts of the majority of the American people.” 


—Montreal Herald. 


The Times thinks that it would be indiscreet ‘‘for strangers 
at present to express any definite opinions upon the merits 
of the personal controversy which has been raised by Mr. 
Roosevelt’s reappearance as an aspirant for the Republican nom- 
ination,’ and remarks that it is ‘‘a matter for domestic settle- 
ment.” But, it adds: 


“The grounds of the quarrel are plain enough. Mr. Roosevelt 
declared eight years ago that in no circumstances would he again 
be a candidate for the Presidency, and he is said to have repeated 
the statement later. Mr. Taft’s friends understood it as an 
assurance extending to all future elections. Now that Mr. 
Roosevelt has proclaimed his readiness to accept nomination 
at Chicago, they charge him with breaking his pledged word. 
His friends, on the other hand, deny that he ever meant what Mr. 
Taft’s adherents understood him to mean. They acknowledge 
that he did not express himself with absolute precision, but 
they assert that in fact he intended his words to apply only to a 
third consecutive term, and that no responsible person at the 
time he used them suggested or supposed that he intended any- 
thing else. The phrase may be interpreted in more ways than 
one. It is not astonishing that Mr. Roosevelt should construe it 
in the way most favorable to his present views and desires, or that 
Mr. Taft’s supporters should show much honest indignation 

y 
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at his action. The attitudes of both are easy to understand. 
Mr. Roosevelt is an ambitious and masterful statesman. He 
has exhibited a lively sense of some of the evils of American 
civilization, and he has pro- 
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the Republic could the secret society of the Carbonarios have 
been disbanded in October, 1910; but they have, on the con- 
trary, increased and multiplied; they have been allowed to make 
arrests freely, and seem upon sev- 





pounded with immense confi- 
dence certain remedies for their 
cure. He had not time to apply 
his policies fully while he was in 
office. He handed them on to 
Mr. Taft. 

“Mr. Taft has not satisfied 
him. He believes that he could 
himself do what Mr. Taft has 
left undone. He is satisfied that 
the path of ambition is also 
the path of duty. There are 
plenty of discontented Republi- 
eans to tell him so. If there 
are enough of them, he will 
accept their nomination at the 
Convention.” k 

The London Saturday Review, 
however, takes the North Da- 
kota primary as proof that Mr. 
Roosevelt can not win. It de- 
clares: 








eral occasions to have terrorized 
the Government into employing 
quite disproportionate methods 
to insure order, or, perhaps, to 
prolong disorder and an abnormal 
situation in which the Carbonarios 
might display their readiness to 
sacrifice themselves for the Re- 
publie and find, if not amy ma- 
terial advantage, at least the 
pleasant sense of their own im- 





portance. They have overrun the 
country, spying, accusing, ar- 
resting.” 


This writer adds that the ban- 
ishment of independent judges to 
Goa, the outery in the Radical 
press when a Royalist prisoner 
is acquitted, the punishment of 
thirty parish priests of Lisbon for 
signing an address of sympathy 








“Mr. Roosevelt has failed in 
his campaign for the Presidency. 
. . . Even in the West, where 
Mr. Roosevelt expected the 
country to be ‘solid’ in his behalf, the President has done better 
than the ex-President. It will not be necessary to wait for the 
Convention. As events are running, Mr. Taft will be nominated 
as Republican candidate three months before the Convention 
meets. Mr. Munsey, whose newspapers have all through pre- 
tended that Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination was assured, has already 
thrown up hope. His letter—‘on the face of it, it looks like Mr. 
Taft’—is practically an end of the campaign. The severest 
blow was delivered in North Dakota, where Mr. Roosevelt has 
been beaten by Mr. La Follette. This was the region whose 
‘popular demand’ called Mr. Roosevelt from his retirement.”’ 





PORTUGAL'S FATE 


"| \HE MONARCHIES of the Old World look with pity 
upon the mushroom republics that start up here and 
there, founded by the blind and ignorant populace who 

do not know what is best for them. France has its Monarchist 

party, and may soon-return to royalty in a revulsion from 
socialism; America may some day see the true light. Portugal 
is in a terrible pickle. Many papers, especially in monarchical 
lands, regard Portugal as quite incapable cf self-government. 
The Republic so far, we are assured, has been a failure. Old 
abuses have not been abolished, nor promised reforms accom- 
plished. In fact, says Mr. Andrew E. G. Bell in The Contem- 
porary Review (London), the present government is wholly 
under the power of the secret societies, and as helpless as the 
decadent rulers of Rome were under the sway of the Pretorian 
Guard. The terrible situation is thus described: 


‘‘The prospects are not very bright for the Republic. It has 
taken for its motto, Order and Work, but its history has hitherto 
been one of strikes and disorders, so that a Republican journal, 
O Intransigente, could say in December, 1911, that the Republic 
in fourteen months had done more harm than fourteen years of 
monarchical politics. The Republic is in as great a danger 
from its friends as from its enemies. It has to fear the discontent 
of the devout inhabitants of the North, of the underpaid work- 
men throughout the country districts, of the workmen of 
advanced doctrines in the towns; it has to fear a military 
pronunciamiento in Portugal, an attack of Royalists along the 
frontiers of Minjo and Traz-os-Montes. But above all it has 
much to fear from those hysterically ardent Republicans to 
whom the Republic has brought the consciousness of possessing 
secret power, and who pursue with personal rancor those who 
are inclined to moderate courses. It would have been weil for 


WANTED, A “FULL HOUSE.” 


with their banished Patriarch, are 
“‘a few signs out of many of a 
narrow inquisitorial spirit from 
which it is idle to expect any greatness or prosperity to come.” 


—National Review (Shanghai). 


/ 


CHINA’S INTEGRITY IN DANGER 


S THE JAPANESE press awaken to the serious nature 
A of what they regard as Russian designs upon Mongolia 
they seem to realize that the territorial integrity of 
China is in grave danger. This apprehension grows stronger as 
they perceive that England can no longer be looked upon as 
the champion of the status quo in China. While the majority 
of the Japanese editors still hesitate openly to challenge Great 
Britain, there are such influential journals as the Tokyo Nichi- 
nicht and the Osaka Mai-nichi which voice in no uncertain 
terms their distrust of Japan’s Western ally. The Osaka Mai- 
nichi, in an editorial entitled ‘‘Is the Alliance Still in Force?”’’ 
declares that the Anglo-Japanese pact virtually died when it 
was revised last year, for, in the Osaka journal’s opinion, the 
treaty of alliance, in its revised form, gives no guaranty for 
the preservation of China’s territorial integrity. Moreover, 
the Mai-nichi places at England’s door these serious charges: 





“Our ally is no longer faithful to its profest principle of the 
preservation of the territorial integrity of China, She connives 
at, aye, she views with perfect equanimity, the Russian encroach- 
ments upon Mongolia, for she knows that the Russian absorption 
of Mongolia will furnish excuse for her doing the same thing in 
Tibet.”’ 


The Tokyo Nichi-nichi, reviewing the situation in Mongolia 
and Tibet, comes to the same conclusion as that reached by 
the Osaka Mai-nichi. Had the original spirit of the alliance 
been lived up to, it asserts, England, in conjunction with Japan, 
ought to have protested against the Russian measures in Outer 
Mongolia. But: 


“England is rather inclined to approve of the steps which 
Russia is taking in Mongolia. The truth is that since the war 
with Russia Anglo-Russian relations have been growing closer, 
while our friendship with England has been cooling. This 
certainly is an unfortunate situation, yet we are confident that 
it was not engendered by any fault on our part. Our stand 
with regard to the tariff revision, which seems to have been one 
of the reasons for alienating British sympathy from us, was not 
in violation of justice and fairness. Again, the revision of the 
Alliance last year was made in such a manner as would serve 
British purposes, even at the sacrifice of our interests.” 
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Even the Jiji, whose editorial opinions are usually charac- 
terized by sanity and moderation, does not hesitate to urge 
that Japan must be prepared to shoulder the whole respon- 
sibility for the preservation of the territorial integrity of China, 
and it adds: 


‘ 

‘‘Outer Mongolia occupies nine-tenths of the total area of 
the two Mongolias. As Inner and Outer Mongolia have an area 
of 1,367,600 square miles, the area of Outer Mongolia would be 
approximately 1,230,600 square miles. Should Russia absorb 
such a vast territory, the anti-foreign feeling always latent in 
the Chinese mind would inevitably find its vent even with such 
fury as was witnessed in the Boxer disturbance, throwing the 
whole country into chaos and anarchy. This Japan must 
prevent, even at the point of the bayonet.’’—Translation made 
for Tue Literary DiGEst. 





GERMAN VIEW OF FOOD SCARCITY 


E USED TO BOAST that we could ‘‘feed the world’”’; 

now our food supply is running so low, and food 

prices are running so high, that our President thinks 
an international commission should look into the shortage and 
find some way to lure the prices back within reach. His idea 
is attracting notice all over the world. We recently noted the 
comment of the Japanese press on it; now the European papers 
are taking it up. France is the most exempt from the perils 
of famine, notes the London Times, because the French peasant 
cultivates every square foot of his lot, and is content to live 
largely on vegetables. The German, however, must have his 
sausage, and domestic pork is held at a faney price because a 
high tariff bars out the American product. So even sausage 
becomes an extravagance, and Germany echoes our President’s 
feeling that something must be done. Thus the Hamburger 
Nachrichten remarks: 


““The special message of the President to Congress about an 
international inquiry into the causes of the high prices of all 
necessities of life has called forth a great deal of discussion in 
Germany, because nowhere else has the calamity been dealt 
with in such a heroic way by the authorities. When a few years 
ago the rise of prices for cereals became so marked that there 
was no likelihood of their ever returning to the old level, the 
salaries of the officials were raised correspondingly, and extra 
allowances granted to the lower grades of the civil service, tho 
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special measures had to be taken to find the money for this new 
increase of expenditure. If Mr. Taft’s committee of inquiry 
succeeded in finding means for checking a further enhancement, 
or, better, in bringing about a reduction, that would be a great 














THE CHINESE GODDESS OF LIBERTY. 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


boon for the financial situation of many a federal state in 
Germany. 

‘Indeed, the rapid rise of prices for all foods since the begin- 
ning of this century, but more especially during the last three 
years, is taking one’s breath away. Even in the United States 
of America, where no importation of cereals is needed, wheat 
and Indian corn being even largely exported, the prices were 
in 1908 about 33 per cent. higher than the average of the last 
ten years of the nineteenth century; in 1910 the enhancement 

had reached already 641% per cent. 








WASTING TIME OVER THE CHESS-BOARD. 
Yuan and Wu should have eyes about beside the chess-board! Can't they see those busy workers under- 


mining the ground they sit on? 


It is true that this movement was 
not quite so astounding in regard to 
other necessities of life, such as fish. 
But even there we find arise of 20 
per cent. in 1908, and 27.8 per cent. 
in 1910. These figures are certainly 
alarming.” 


resi eageeand 
"Bed genaan 


This writer thinks that we are wit- 
nessing a demonstration of the theo- 
retical law of Malthus, who declared 
that the increase of population must 
sometime overtake the supply of 
food, producing famine unless the 
population were reduced by some 
radical means, such as war. He says: 


“The situation seems to be of a 
more serious nature, because we 
are suddenly faced with a law of 
economic development for the whole 
world. It is, since the times of 
Malthus, one ,of the best-proved 
axioms of political economy, that 
after the occupation of: all arable 
land an increase of production is 
only possible by investing incom- 
parably more of capital and labor. 
Thereby the average cost of produc- 


—Tokyo Puck. tion is naturally enhaaced and the 
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cereals needed in the world’s market will fetch higher prices, 
irrespective of all corners in one or the other specialty. Virgin 
soil is believed to be not available any more in the United 
States of America, and is getting scarce even in Canada and the 
Argentine. This state of things has not been felt so much for 
the last fifteen years, because its effect on raising the market 
price was counteracted by the drastic fall of the freight rate from 
40 to 8 cents per bushel. It has now reached a minimum that 
allows no further reduction.’’ — Translation made for THE 
Literary DIGEsT. 





WHAT THE SOCIALISTS CAN NOT DO 


UST A SHADE of annoyance is felt by the Government of 
William II. at the conclusion hastily announced by news- 
papers in other countries that the Socialists are now in 

power in Germany, and will trim and prune the army and navy 
estimates to suit their plans for 
Nothing could 
be farther from the truth, we 
are assured. Germany wishes it 
to be known that nothing which 
has happened ean hinder her in 
earrying out her policy of foreign 


universal peace. 


and imperialistic expansion. The 
Socialists are merely ‘‘the pack 
of hounds who are barking and 
jumping under the whip of the 
’ We borrow this ex- 
pression from an article in the 
Soleil (Paris), but the subject is 
pretty plainly handled in The 
Continental Correspondence (Ber- 
lin), issued from the 
German Foreign Office. This is 
its message: 


huntsman.’ 


which is 


‘In the columns of several for- 
eign papers we find conclusions 
drawn from the successful elec- 
tioneering campaign of German 
Socialism that are in no way 
in accordance with the actual 
state of things. Some Japanese papers argue that German 
foreign policy will be greatly modified by the recent victory 
of Social Democracy, because this party is opposed to any 
augmentation of the armament, and to any aggressive policy. 
From Central America, too, we receive a warning that the home 
policy of Germany will be greatly changed in consideration of the 
large number of Social Democrats in the new Reichstag. Some 
of the papers in that part of the world have even been treated 
to the astonishing bit of news that out of respect for the repub- 
lican persuasions of the Socialists, a number of German cities 


me like a mighty poor specimen!” 
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THE SOCIALIST REICHSTAG. 
KAISER—‘‘So this is your first child, Bethmann—vwell, it looks to 
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abstained from celebrating the Emperor's birthday a fortnight 
after the general elections. 

‘All these speculations prove how little the political affairs. 
of the German Empire are understood in foreign lands.”’ 


The writer proceeds to show that German armaments will 
go on increasing, and that the Kaiser is as popular as ever. 
In the Reichstag the Socialists form what chemists call an 
‘‘inert’’ element in a prescription. They are no possible clogs 
on the wheel of Bethmann-Hollweg’s policy, domestic or foreign. 
And we read of Socialism: 


*‘It is by no means the hinge round which the political affairs 
of Germany will swing during the next five years. This is all the 
more sure because everybody knows that the number of Social- 
ists in the Reichstag will be reduced from the largest among 
the parties to a medium one, if the Conservatives and Liberals 
make a common stand against them as they did in 1907. Thus 
it is clear that the Social Democrats would consider it a great 
disadvantage if by some unlikely 
chance the army and navy bills 
were negatived; for in that case 
the Reichstag would be dissolved, 
and at the new elections the So- 
cial Democrats would be no- 
where, as always when national 
questions were laid before the 
country.” 


In rebuttal of the charge that. 
Socialism has cut the claws of 
Germany, we are told that this 
is ridiculous because Germany 
had never shown any claws. But 
patriotic Germany, we are told, 
ean carry in Parliament her bill 
for navy and army expenses in 
spite of the howls of Socialism. 
To quote: 


“It is absurd to speak of Ger- 
many as now losing her aggres- 
sive character in consequence: of 
Socialistic successes, since she 
never has had such a character. 
On the other hand, there is no 
ground for the supposition that: 
the number of Social Democrats 
in her Parliament will be any hindrance to such strengthening of 
the German armament as is intended to enable the country to 
resist any attack from the outside. The army bills and the 
navy bills will be introduced in the new Reichstag with its 110: 
Socialists, exactly in the same shape as tho this party had 
secured only fifty or sixty seats. Even the most sanguine 
Socialists do not doubt that the bills for increasing the armament. 
will be carried by large majorities. As there is even now a 
sure majority for an army and navy bill, why should the Govern- 
ment hesitate to ask leave to move them?” 


—Simplicissimus (Munich). 























COMPARING THEIR FAMILIES—THE ANGLO-GERMAN NAVAL RIVALRY. 


—dJugend (Munich), 
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A FLAW IN A RAIL SENT THIS TRAIN INTO THE RIVER. 











RAILS THAT CAN’T STAND THE STRAIN 


KCENT RAILWAY ACCIDENTS eaused by broken 
R rails have revived the charge that the steel companies 
are furnishing poor material to the roads. On the other 
hand, it is suggested that the strength of the standard rail has 
not kept pace of late with the strain put on it by heavier and 
faster trains. In general, the lay press seems more exercised 
over the matter than the technical and scientific papers. Per- 
haps this is natural, as it is the public that suffers principally 
“It is time,” says the New York Tribune, that 
“the truth was accurately determined about the cause of broken 
rails on railroads.’ No little stir has been made by the revela- 
tion that in the last ten years breaking rails 


in wrecks. 





have caused 2,059 accidents, with 106 
deaths and 4,112 cases of personal injury. 
The debate railroads and rail- 
makers, each blaming the other, thinks The 
Tribune, promises to be endless unless some 
public authority finds out where the truth 
lies. The New York Evening Post ealls at- 
tention to the fact that the latest annua! 
report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission notes that accidents due to this 
cause have become ‘‘numerous and _ start- 
ling.”” Says The Post: 


‘‘The rail-makers contend, in general, 
that present-day traffic is too heavy for a 
rail which used to serve all necessary pur- 
poses, and the Interstate Commission itself, 
in reporting on one accident of last year, 
suggested that ‘possibly the maximum 
weight of power and rolling stock that can 
safely be used on rails of present-day man- 
ufacture has been reached, if, indeed, it has not been passed.’ 
But against this explanation, the railways positively allege that 
the quality of rails turned out to-day is deteriorating, and the 
statement that yesterday’s broken rail on the New York Cen- 
tral was not of the smaller weight, but was a 112-pound rail, 
the heaviest nowadays laid down, is of great significance. 

‘‘The vice-president of the Great Northern Railway, replying 
to the argument of the steel-manufacturers, lately made this 
public statement: 

‘**We have found this year that 68-pound rails laid down 
twelve or thirteen years ago are giving better service than 90- 


between 





THE RAIL THAT DID IT. 





pound rails laid down two or three years ago, and this under 
exactly the same conditions of traffic.’ ”’ 


This, however, is merely part of the debate whose promise of 
endlessness annoys The Tribune, as noted above. One of the 
few contributions of the technical press to the subject is an 
editorial in The Metallurgical and Chemical Engineer, asserting 
that, contrary to general impression, the average life of a rail 
is a long one. It says, as abstracted in Engineering News (New 
York, March 14): 


“A very distorted impression obtains in many quarters 
as to the average life of a steel rail. Over a limited mileage, 
rails do wear out in a few years, but on an 
average they last a very long time. For 
strictly replacement purposes, the railroads 
have hardly yet reached an annual con- 
sumption of 1,000,000 tons a year, yet they 
have 360,000 miles of track. 

*“What is needed is a wide range of rail 
quality, at varying prices. ° All the rails 
should be made safe, which can be done 
by sacrificing a portion of the extreme of 
durability which has lately been sought by 
the unsafe method of increasing the carbon 
without heat treatment or other palliative. 
Then those which are subjected to heavy 
duty should be improved in wearing quality 
by methods which rail-makers can readily 
develop, when the railroad engineers place 
themselves in position to know how much 
they can afford to pay, in price per yard of 
rail. 

“It is probable that the chemical speci- 
fication is of much less account than the 
physical strueture—the rail must be made 
physically sound, free from slag inclosures, 
ete. The great success of titanium treatment points in this 
direction, as the titanium acts chiefly as a purifier and only in 
special cases as an alloying element. 

“The suecess of electric-furnace treatment would also rest 
to a large extent on an analogous basis; since the refining of 
the steel in a non-oxidizing atmosphere in the electric furnace 
would permit thorough removal of all gases, slag particles, ete. 
In this respect the results obtained this winter on northwestern 
lines with 5,000 tons of electric-steel rails (made from steel 
refined in the Heroult furnace) are significant, as there was 
not a single breakage of these rails, while there were some 200 
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breaks of bessemer and open-hearth rails‘ of the same weight 
and under the same kind of service on these lines.” 


Possibly the mystery of rail-breakage may be solved by some 
of the scientific investigators who have the matter, or some phase 
of it, in hand. Among these is F. Robin, of Paris, whose work 
is described in The Scientific American Supplement (New York, 
Mareh 30). Some of Robin’s results in his investigations of 
the wear of steel rails are important. He finds that: 


‘‘ With ordinary French steel, the wear averages 1 millimeter 
(0.04 of an inch) for the passage of 100,000 trains over the rail. 
The surface of a rail in service becomes gradually hardened as 
the rail is flattened. The slowing down and stopping of trains 
have a special effect, apart from the flattening of the rail, 

















From ** The Scientific American Supplement."’ 
HOW THE CRACKS BEGIN. 


Longitudinal section of a steel rail, showing the natural metal 
below and the compacted and cracked metal above. 


causing a certain alteration of the surface of the metal. Parts 
which have been thus acted upon are very hard and show great 
resistance to wear, tho they also becOme rather brittle. As the 
result of this influence the rail tends to crack in a direction 
perpendicular to the axis of the rail, and the latter is apt to 
become ruptured....... 

“*One of our illustrations [above] is a reproduction of a micro- 
photograph showing the alteration in the structure of the rail 
near the surface. Note the approximately transverse cracks. 
‘The direction of the trains is from right to left. At the top is 
the altered zone, which has a structure different from that of the 
natural metal lying underneath, and the cracks in this part are 
plainly visible. ...... 

**Microphotographie work of this kind is likely to shed much 
light on many disputed questions, for as yet there is a good deal 
of mystery and conflict of opinions surrounding some of the 
effects under consideration.” 


The transverse cracks in the rail thus described and illus- 
trated are, according to the Commerce Commission’s experts, 
especially dangerous, and their occurrence, which is growing 
more frequent, may necessitate a radical change in methods of 
manufacture. Says the New York Sun: 


‘It is the opinion among the Commission’s experts that the 
rail generally described as ‘broken’ [in the accident to the 
Twentieth Century Limited] is one with a defect that has come 
to light only within the last few months, and to remedy which 
will require a change in the making of steel rails. The new 
defect is known as ‘transverse fissure,’ and is said to be more 
dangerous than a ‘piped’ or other defective rail in that its 
weakness can not be disclosed by test, and can only be developed 
by service. 

‘*The Commission calls attention to this defect and expresses 
the opinion that an exhaustive investigation should be made 
at once of the entire subject with the object of securing steel 
rails free from this and other defects. The Commission suggests 
that Congress make an appropriation for the purpose, and that 
the investigation be undertaken by the Bureau of Standards.” 
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ON THE TRACK OF THE CANCER- 
GERM 


N SPITE of the frequent announcement in the newspaper 
I of ‘‘cures” for cancer, the dreadful ravages of the disease 
continue. Medicine can scarcely claim to have conquered 
this type of malignant tumor so long as its cause is problematical, 
All attempts to isolate and to identify a pathogenic germ which 
could be shown to be responsible for cancer, have failed, altho 
it may be questioned whether the failure is due to the fact that 
cancer is not a ‘‘germ” disease, or simply to difficulties of 
technic. It is then a matter of interest to know that the plant 
disease called ‘‘crown gall,”’ which afflicts roses, almonds, 
peaches, raspberries, grapes, and other plants, presents striking 
resemblances to cancerous growths in animal tissue, and that 
its. micro-organic source has been discovered, isolated, and 
cultivated. The discoverer, Dr. Erwin F. Smith, has published 
in Science (New York) the results of researches upon the crown 
gall carried on by the United States Department of Agriculture, 
He finds that this disease has enough in common with animal 
tumors to warrant the belief that it may furnish the key which 


shall ‘‘unlock the whole cancer situation.’’ He writes: 


“In consideration of these discoveries many closed doors in 
cancer research must now be opened, and studies on the etiology 
of the disease must be done over with a view to finding a parasite 
within the cancer-cell, and separating it therefrom by an im- 
proved technic of isolation. . . . In cancer we have an enormous 
multiplication of certain tissues of the animal which, by con- 
tinued growth, crush and disorganize the surrounding tissues. 
. . . The blood-vessels are not sufficiently numerous to nourish 
it properly, so that after a longer or shorter period (months or 
years), portions of it disorganize often into open wounds which 
are then readily infected by all sorts of secondary organisms, 
with all the well-known disastrous results. . . . [But the cir- 
cumstance that] constitutes the peculiar malignancy of cancer 
is the tendency to form secondary growths in various parts of 
the body, including the vital organs, and it is this clearly recog- 
nized danger which in modern times has led to the universal 
recommendation on the part of competent physicians and 
surgeons of the early extirpation of suspicious growths, the hope 
being that the surgeon may be able to dissect out all the infected 
tissues and thus free the patient from the disease.” 


Now, one way of producing the secondary growths is by roots 
or strands sent out from the primary cancer. These bore through 
normal tissue until, at a greater or lesser distance, they develop 
secondary tumors. These tumor-strands Dr. Smith and his 
associates have found also in crown-gall. For example: 


‘In the Paris daisy, when the primary tumor is on the stem, 
secondary tumors often develop on the leaves, and strands 
of tumor-tissue have been traced in numerous instances all the 
way from the primary tumors through the stem into the leaf, 
and all stages of the development of the secondary tumors 
observed on many plants. . . . From these strands and from 
these secondary tumors we have isolated the same. micro- 
organism that occurs in the primary tumors and with subcultures 
from such bacterial colonies have reproduced the disease.”’ 


Just as striking is the observation that both in cancer and in 
crown gall the structure of the secondary tumor is the structure 
of the organ or tissue in which the primary lesion occurs. Thus 
Dr. Smith found that by inoculating the plant-stem he could 
produce stemlike structures in the secondarily infected leaves. 
Where the leaves were directly inoculated, the stem-tissue did 
not occur. Finally, the fate of the diseased tissues seems to be 
the same in the two diseases. The tissues, not being sufficiently 
supplied with blood-vessels, and composed of a great excess of 
soft and fleshy cells, are easily disorganized with the production 
of open wounds. One of the most brilliant parts of the work 


was the inoculation of brook trout by the micro-organism which 
Uleers were obtained; and when one of 
these was shown to a distinguished research worker on cancer 
he said: ‘‘If we had this in man we should eall it sarcoma.’ 


causes the crown gall. 
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It was necessary to use a cold-blooded animal in the experiments 
because the maximal temperature of the bacterium used is lower 
than the blood-temperature of warm-blooded animals. After 
reciting the grave difficulties met in the attempt to discover and 
to isolate. this germ, Dr. Smith concludes: 


“Suppose we had in human cancer as its cause a micro-organ- 
jm multiplying in small numbers within the cell, having a 
definite action on eell-nuclei, readily inhibited by its own by- 
products, losing virulence easily, passing quickly over into 
involution-forms which are difficult to stain, and which 
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FROTH AS A FIRE-KILLER 


ROTH—a thick mass of tiny stiff bubbles—is the latest 
F agency proposed for stifling fires, especially burning 

liquids like petroleum or alcohol, which have always 
been practically impossible to quench. The froth, which con- 
sists of bubbles filled with carbonic-acid gas, is made quickly, 
as needed, by the mixture of two liquids which are kept separate 
until used. One is a soda-lye containing froth-forming ingre- 





are sO paralyzed that only a very small portion will 
grow at all, except from the very youngest cells, and 
these only after a considerable period of time has 
elapsed; and further, suppose that for their growth 
some very special technic of isolation, or some peculiar 
kind of culture-media were necessary, then we should 
have precisely the same difficult conditions of isolation 
and determination as have confronted us in case of 
this similar overgrowth of plants, and ample explana- 
tion of why expert animal pathologists have been un- 
able to see the parasite in their sections, and unable to 
cultivate it on their culture-media, and, consequently, 
have very generally reached the conclusion that it does 
not exist. Granted the existence of such an organism, 
and we have a ready explanation for the growth of 
the cancer-cell in defiance of the physiological needs 
of the organism.”’ 








DISEASES AS SAFETY-VALVES—It was formerly 
thought by physicians, and is still a wide-spread popu- 
lar belief, that certain diseases, especially of the sur- 
face of the body, serve to relieve a morbid condition 
of the system, and that to cure them is often to invite 
the reappearance of the trouble in a less accessible part, 
possibly in the form of disease of the lungs or intes- 
tines. The up-to-date student of medicine is apt to 
scoff at such an idea, but a recent French writer, Dr. 
Pautrier, believes that in certain classes of cases it has 
an element of truth. Says a reviewer in the Revue des 
Questions Scientifiques (Louvain, Belgium, January 20): 


‘““Many persons will remember seeing some old man 
bearing somewhere or other, preferably on the groin or 
elbow, a small ulcer voluntarily maintained—which he 
would not allow to heal for anything in the world, since 
it kepi him, he would say, from being afflicted by other 











ills. These ideas are no longer held; of these remains 
of ancient medicine modern practitioners, following 
the school of Vienna, have made short work. Never- 
theless, it may be asked whether we have altogether been 
right in this. Dr. Pautrier thinks not, and in a recent article 
he takes steps toward the partial rehabilitation of the old theory. 

“To support his thesis he cites three personal examples. Two 
only, we believe, need be quoted: in the first asthma and bron- 
chitis alternated with eczema; in the other, erythrodermy and 
pruritus were replaced, whenever treated, by congestion of the 
lungs and albuminuria. The author draws from these observa- 
tions a practical conclusion which we entirely approve. He 
begins by arguing against pure specialism and demands that the 
specialist shall be a physician above all and always. For nearly 
always what must be principally treated, in cases like these, is 
not here the skin, there the eye, there an ear or a sore joint, but 
a defective general state. The specialist should thus be first of 
all a physician, like his brothers, and also be trained in his 
specialty, which is unfortunately not always the case. 

‘“Must we then lend credence to this idea of an alternation of 
diseases? We believe that after an unjustifiable generalization 
made by the old pathology, we are undergoing a reaction that is 
itself exaggerated. And altho we may neither refuse in all cases 
to cure troubles of the skin, or venture to cure them all, there 
are certain cases, rare perhaps, but real, where we should under- 
stand how to abstain, like the old physicians, who were good 
observers and good clinicians. These cases occur principally, 
we think, where the skin disease is but the manifestation of 
a general defective state. To recognize and properly treat 
these cases the specialist will need all his medical knowledge, 
all his art.”,-—Translation made for THe LirERARY DIGEST. 


A RAIL WAS IMPERFECT, 


dients; the other is a solution of alum, ete. Both liquids, it is: 
claimed, can be kept exposed to the atmosphere, and require 
only that the water lost by evaporation should be replenished. 
The solutions do not freeze until the thermometer has gone 
down to — 5 deg. Cent. (23 deg. Fahr.). In one of several 
tests described in Engineering (London), 15 tons of crude benzine 
were lighted in a tank, and produced enormous smoke clouds. 


‘* After the fire had lasted five minutes, the foam was turned’ 
on under two-atmosphere pressure. There being a strong wind,,. 
the violent agitation of the burning liquid by the foam-stream 
could be watched on the one side of the tank. The spreading 
foam-layer stifled the fire, but there remained, at first, some 
isolated flame jets, especially near the edge of the tank. In 
six minutes the fire was extinguished. Ten minutes later the 
liquid would at once relight when the foam had been swept 
away. The layer had a thickness of two inches five minutes 
after extinguishing the fire, which consumed nearly one ton of 
erude benzine. About 1,800 liters (475 gallons) of liquids had 
been used; some 4,000 liters (roughly 1,000 gallons) of foam 
must have been floating on the benzine immediately after ex- 
tinction of the fire, and two-thirds of the original volume of the 
frothy liquid were lost owing to the use of the hose and the: 
exposure of the foam to the air and flames. The experts con- 
cluded that the frothy liquid should be applied under small 
pressure, so that it may spread quietly without causing splashes 
and eddies which would rekindle the already stifled flames. 
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The number and dimensions of the pipes and hose should be 
selected so as to insure a quiet discharge of the frothy liquid. . . . 

‘It would thus appear that huge oil and spirit fires can be 
dealt with by this system, with the aid of installations such as 
would not unduly complicate petroleum tank plants, oil and 
spirit stores, docks, ete. Some provision must be made for fire- 
extinction in all these cases, and the additional cost would 
probably be moderate.” 





HOW ANIMALS DRESS THEMSELVES 


VERY CHILD who sees a eat licking her fur knows she 
is making her toilet, but few persons realize how universal 
this custom of attending to personal cleanliness seems 


to be among dumb creatures. Some spend more time upon it 


than others, and different creatures emphasize different parts 
of their duty in this regard—just as some men are particular 
about their shoes, and others about their hats—but nearly all 
appear to have an idea of what is tidy and proper. In an article 
contributed to The Volta Review (Washington, March), under 
the title that we use at the head of this article, Enfield Joiner 
writes as follows of some animal toilets: 


““Most people suppose that when an animal wakes up in the 
morning it is all ready for the day’s fur or the day’s work, but 
in the ease of most animals this is a mistake. They, too, have 
to dress themselves, and tho dressing for them consists only of 
some kind of a bath and of smoothing down and arranging their 
feathers and furs, a great many animals are not satisfied with 
themselves until they have done that. Some of them are very 
shy, and seek the loneliest spots early in the morning; others, 
like the pet dog and cat, will spend hours dressing themselves 
on the hearth-rug. 

‘‘Birds are perhaps the neatest members of the animal world. 
A great many birds must have a bath every day. Some birds 
use water and some use dirt, and some use both water and dirt. 
The bathers in water are very particular about the kind of 
water they use. Everybody who has ever watched a pet canary 
will remember how it would refuse to plunge in unless the water 
and the bath-tub were perfectly clean, and also how, when 
nobody seemed to be watching, it would first take its bath, 
arrange its feathers, and then eat the fresh seeds which had 
been given it for breakfast. Swallows and martins do not 
bathe every day, because the only water which they will use 
is fresh rain-water. Tame ducks, too, seem very fond of the 
rain-water. When a shower falls they ruffle up their feathers 
and let the rain soak in. Afterward they smooth themselves 
down carefully, using an oil which their bodies contain in order 
to get the perfectly smooth and even effect in dress which they 
desire. Wild ducks, which live by the salt sea, will fly long 
distances over the land to get fresh water for their bath. 

“The birds which use earth baths are very careful about the 
kind of soil they use. Larks and sparrows choose fine, dry, 
gritty dust. They splash and flutter in it as other birds do in 
the water, and after they have finished they carefully dress their 
rumpled plumage with their bills. Partridges clean themselves 
in loam. They scratch out the dirt and shuffle backward in it 
until their feathers are full of it. Then they shake themselves, 
and when fully dressed are as clean and fresh as any lady stepping 
from a white-tiled bathroom. The barnyard hen bathes herself 
in much the same way, by wallowing and shaking herself in the 
dust.” 


Animals of the eat tribe, Mr. Joiner tells us, spend more time 
than any others at their toilets. In the jungle, lions and tigers 
use their fore feet, which they wet, for bath-sponges, and their 
tongues for combs, just as small kittens do. Rabbits and 
opossums also wash their faces with their feet. Dogs, too, dis- 
like dirt. An experienced hunter has said that whenever his 
dogs fail to clean themselves on bushes or grass after a day’s 
hunt, he knows that they are very tired. Dogs are especially 
particular in keeping their feet clean. The writer goes on to say: 


‘* Almost everybody has seen a horse and cow in a field together 
taking turns licking each other. The general belief is that the 
two are great friends, and that that is their way of showing their 
love for each other. ‘That is not altogether-true. They may be 
friends, but they are merely helping each other dress. I know 
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one horse and cow which have lived in the same lot for several 
years. The horse is a spoiled and petted creature. In some 
way she persuades the cow to clean her glossy coat for her, but 
she has never been seen doing anything for the cow. 

“The daintier animals of the forest—the giraffe, the deer, the 
antelope—always assist each other. Mr. Cornish, an English- 
man, tells about one giraffe in a zoo in London which, when 
put into the zoo, at once washed itself all over and made its coat 
glossy and bright everywhere except on its neck. As the weeks 
went by, the neck became several shades darker than the body, 
because the poor thing could not reach it with its tongue. 

“The seal-skin is one of the most valuable of furs. So long 
as the seal wears its own coat, it keeps it in perfect condition 
by using a small comb fastened to its front ‘flipper.’ 

“The larger insects, ants, and bees not only bathe themselves, 
but help each other. A wasp, tho, must depend on herself. 
A naturalist once smeared the wings and body of a wasp and 
of a bee with honey and set them free. Other bees at once came 
to the aid of their sister; but, altho others of her kind were flying 
all about, the poor wasp was left all alone in her misery. The 
naturalist had finally to put her into a bottle of water and 
cleanse her by shaking her about. 

‘**Rats are considered very dirty, but so far as they themselves 
are concerned they are not. They wash and brush themselves 
like cats. Water-rats especially are very clean. 

‘“The more we study about animals the more we come to see 
that they have human traits and habits. In this matter of 
neatness and cleanliness they could teach some persons a lesson,” 








IMPROVEMENTS IN AEROPLANES 


q AHE MOST EXTRAORDINARY point of aeroplane 
improvement during the past nine months, we are told 
by I. Ludlow in The Scientific American Supplement 
(New York), has been the universal adoption of nearly flat 
wing-surfaces. The 1911 model of the Blériot monoplane 
has wings that are warped but little, and those of his Gordon- 
Bennett racer are so flat that their curvature on the under 
side is barely perceptible. The experience of Blériot is typi- 
eal of all. Deeply curved surfaces come into play only when an 

aeroplane which has small surfaces is volplaning. The theory 
that deep curvature is essential has been, in fact, discarded as 

powerful motors have come into use. There is now even a 
tendency to add a reverse curvature to the rear portion of the 

wings, just as the hull of a boat is rounded rather than square 

at the stern. Says Mr. Ludlow, in substance: 


‘The next remarkable development has been the placing of 
the center of thrust of the propeller in line with the leading edge 
of the wings. It is probable that this gives increased speed, 
as obviously a less proportion of air is thrown against the wings 
and fuselage. It is probable that this change also increases the 
natural stability of the monoplane, notwithstanding the fact 
that it raises the center of gravity. A high center of gravity 
has proved desirable in making turns. The best possible con- 
struction would place the hub of the propeller, the center of 
gravity, and the central longitudinal axis of the monoplane 
all on the same line. 

“The rear tail has become flat and non-lifting. This has 
required a perfect balance of the main supporting surfaces. 
The tai! has now acquired the function of the feathers of an 
arrow, viz., to give a fixt direction to the line of flight. The 
fault of the small rear supporting surface with its angle of 
incidence lay in the fact that, with increased speed, the tail had 
a tendency to rise in a very lively manner and to threaten to 
upset the longitudinal equilibrium. Blériot placed a reverse 
curvature on the horizontal rudder of his seventy-horse-power 
monoplane; but it is obvious that, in thus curing the defect, 
the monoplane’s head resistance was increased. 

‘‘The minimum area which the rear vertical rudder can be 
made has been found to be about nine square feet. In most 
eases it should be at least twelve square feet. In making a 
turn the inner wing of the aeroplane is deprest and there is a 
definite tendency for the deprest side to drop still further, and 
for the aeroplane to take a course which becomes increasingly 
spiral until it finally overturns. Warping the wings, or using 
the ailerons, will not restore the balance unless the deprest wing 
can be speeded up by changing the direction of flight. Under 
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these conditions a rear vertical rudder of adequate size is essen- 
tial for safety. Many an aeroplane has been wrecked in flight 
because of its failure in this particular. 

‘‘Breguet discovered that placing two small vertical surfaces 
about eighteen inches square in his biplane directly under the 
upper surface, one each at the next to the outer upright from 
either end, gave good results in holding a straight course, in 
preventing a sliding movement toward the deprest side when 
making a turn, and in affording a good fulerum against which 
the leverage of the rear vertical rudder might work. Alec 
Ogilvie used a like device in his Wright biplane in the Gordon- 
Bennett contest; Grahame-White has adopted this improve- 
ment on several of his biplanes, and Curtiss makes use of two 
diamond-shaped vertical surfaces in his front control.” 





DOES EVERYTHING GO BY JERKS? 


O ALL THE PROCESSES of the universe, which ap- 
D pear to go on smoothly and continuously, gliding from 

one state to another, really take place with a series 
of infinitesimal jerks? Does a ball, when thrown into the 
air, move with a series of tiny leaps so close together that they 
blend to the eye? This is precisely what takes place in a moving 
picture. Is nature, in this respect, one vast cinematograph? 
This would appear to be the result of a striking and almost 
revolutionary theory propounded first in Germany, but eluci- 
dated and extended in the Revue Scientifique (Paris, February 
24) by Henri Poincaré, an eminent French physicist. According 
to this theory, energy consists of discontinuous portions just as 
matter does. There are ‘‘atoms”’ of energy as well as of matter, 
and possibly also ‘‘atoms”’ of time, causing all duration to be 
jerky instead of smooth, as it appears to be. Says Mr. Poincaré: 


‘‘Here is the profoundest revolution that natural philosophy 
has undergone since Newton. The genius of Newton saw clearly 
(or thought he saw, as we are now beginning to say) that the 
state of a moving system, or more generally that of the universe, 
ean depend only on the state immediately preceding—that all 
variations in nature must take place continuously. . . . And it 
is this fundamental idea that is now in question; we are asking 
ourselves whether we must not introduce into natural laws 
discontinuities, not apparent, but essential.” 


This way of looking at things, Mr. Poincaré goes on to say, 
arose from a study of certain experimental facts that do not 
seem to square with the accepted theory of heat. For instance, 
according to this theory, the specific heats of solid bodies—the 
amounts of heat required to raise them one degree in tempera- 
ture—should be the same for all temperatures. As a matter of 
faet, they are less at very low temperatures, as has been shown 
by experiments in liquid air or liquid hydrogen. In other words, 
at these low temperatures very little heat is required to warm 
2 substance, compared with what is needed at ordinary or high 
temperatures. To explain this, Prof. Max Planck, of the 
University of Berlin, supposes that a radiating atom can gain 
or lose energy only by jumps. These atoms Planck compares 
to small resonators, like the sources of the electric waves used 
in wireless telegraphy. We read: 





‘*Planck’s hypothesis consists in supposing that each of these 
resonators can gain or lose energy only by sudden leaps, so that 
the stock of energy that it has must always be a multiple of a 
constant that he calls a quantum. It is, in fact, composed of a 
whole number of quanta. This indivisible unit, this quantum, 
is not the same for all resonators; it is in inverse ratio to the 
wave-length, so that resonators of short period can gain energy 
only by large quantities, while those of long period can absorb 
it or give it out in small bits. . . . The diminution of specific 
heats is thus explained: when the temperature falls, a very 
great number of vibrators fall below their quantum and do not 
vibrate, so that the total energy diminishes faster than in the 
old theories.” 


Here we have.a kind of.‘‘atomie theory” of energy. Poincaré 
notes that the spirit of our time tends to atomism: the atomic 
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theory of matter has long been accepted, and now we consider 
electricity as made up of ‘“‘electrons’’ and magnetism, perhaps, 
of ‘‘magnetons,”’ or atoms of magnetism. Planck’s quanta 
would be veritable ‘‘atoms of energy,”’ were it not for one thing: 


‘‘Unfortunately the comparison may not be pushed to the 
limit. An atom of hydrogen, for instance, is really invariable; 
it always preserves the same mass, no matter what the com- 
pound in which it appears as an element; the electrons also 
preserve their individuality through the most various vicis- 
situdes; is it the same with these ‘atoms of energy’? We have, 
for instance, three quanta of energy in a resonator whose wave- 
length is three; this energy passes to a second resonator whose 
wave-length is five; it then represents no longer three, but five, 
quanta, since the quantum of the new resonator is smaller, and 
the number of atoms and the size of each have altered.” 


The quanta are not real atoms because they are of changeable 
size. Poincaré points out, however, that there is something, 
even in this ease, that remains of the same size. It is what 
physicists call the ‘“‘action’—the sum of the products obtained 
by multiplying the momentum of each moving element by the 
length of its part. Instead of variable ‘‘atoms of energy,’’ we 
thus have invariable ‘‘atoms of action’’—and Poinearé believes 
that we shall have ultimately to accept the ‘“‘atom of time’’— 
to recognize that time itself moves on, not smoothly, but in 
infinitesimal jerks. He says: 

‘*A physieal system is susceptible only of a finite number of 
distinet states; it leaps from one of these states to the next 
without passing through a series of intermediate states.” 


And this is his conclusion, in substance: 


‘*The old theories, which had seemed to account for all known 
phenomena, have met an unexpected obstacle. A modification 
of them seems necessary, and a hypothesis has occurred to 
Planck, but so strange a one that we are tempted to seek every 
means of escaping it; we have so far sought in vain. 

“Tt is impossible, for the moment, to foresee the final issue. 
Is discontinuity to reign throughout the physical universe, or 
shall we recognize that it is but apparent and hides a series of 
continuous processes? To try to-day to give an opinion on 
these questions would be to waste one’s ink.”—Translation 
made for Tue Literary Diacesr. 





HISTORY OF A FAMILIAR WORD—No word is more 
firmly established in various modern languages than the mono- 
syllable ‘‘gas.’’ Yet it is little more than two hundred years old 
and was made out of whole cloth by a chemist, very much as 
the trade-names of cameras and soda-crackers are manufac- 
tured to-day. This fact is recorded in our dictionaries, but will 
probably be new to many readers. The survival and adoption 
of this word into the literary tongue, not only in English but 
in French and other languages, forms a curious chapter in philo- 
logical history, which is thus abstracted from the Chemiker 
Zeitung by La Nature (Paris): 


“The word ‘gas,’ now so frequently and generally used, was 
invented in the seventeenth century by the Belgian chemist 
Van Helmont. What was its etymology? Opinions are di- 
vided; some derive the word from the Greek chaos or from the 
Sanskrit akasha (celestial ether). It is more simple and natural 
to conclude with Ramsay that the word comes from the German 
geist or from the Dutch geest (spirit). However this may be, 
the term invented by Van Helmont slept for long years in ob- 
livion. It was not rediscovered until 1778, in the ‘Chymical 
Dictionary’ of our countryman Macquer. Lavoisier adopted it 
in his ‘Elementary Treatise’ (1789). The word had by that 
time been rendered popular by the discovery of the brothers 
Montgolfier; for by the name of ‘gas’ they designated the light 
substance used in the inflation of their aerostats. The name 
then extended throughout the entire world. It made its appear- 
ance in Germany. Adelung, the well-known publisher of die- 
tionaries, mentions it but characterizes it as a barbarous expres- 
sion, which he hopes to see soon replaced by. another more proper. 
The wish of this purist has never been fulfilled!’’—Translation 
made for Tue LirERARY DiGeEst, 
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THE MAN OF THE HOUR IN ENGLISH LETTERS 


HAT THE saloon-world of New York’s Sixth Avenue 

should be the kindergarten for the man who is figuring 

large in London’s literary world is contrast enough to 

satisfy the most romantic. John Masefield is the one who 

eame through this strange schooling. He was led into it by 

necessity rather than choice; but he made such good use of his 
powers of observation for learning 


slouch hat with a broken brim. Those to whom he applied 
for work were sometimes kind, sometimes rude. But whether 
they were rude or kind, they refused, one and all, to have any- 
thing to do with him. 

“His friends fared as he fared, so that in ten days’ time 
their condition was almost desperate. ‘We reduced our expenses 
to tenpence a day among the three of us,’ he wrote to a friend 

in London. ‘We did our own 





humanity in the raw that the 
power of his work puts to naught 
the editorial prepossession that 
the public does not want to read of 
tragedy or sadness. Masefield has 
even made the public read with 
delight long narrative poems such 
as nobody supposed they would 
take to in this day. 

His first narrative in verse was 
called ‘‘The Everlasting Mercy,” 
and made its appearance in The 
English Review. A writer in the 
New York Sun speaks of it as re- 
cording ‘‘the grossest dissipations 
of a saloon habitué who, in the 
end, is converted by a Quaker- 
ess.” A longer one still, appear- 
ing in the February issue of the 
same journal, is ‘*The Widow in 
the Bye ~eaite giving ‘‘ the story 
of a journeyman who kills a shep- 
herd when catching him with a 
rather dissolute person he was 
courting.” 
“The Tragedy of Nan,’ a drama 
produced by Mr. Granville Barker, 
which ‘‘ends with one ptomain- 
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washing and dried it out of the 
window. One of us slept each 
night on the floor upon a pile of 
newspapers, with a coat for a 
pillow. Once or twice a week we 
went to the Eighth Avenue pawn- 
shops, or to a clothes-store in 
Bleecker Street, where we raised 
money on our gear, to enable us 
to buy tobacco or an occasional 
egg. Once we sallied out and 
sang songs in the street, but it 
came on to rain and we were all 
soaked through before the citi- 
zens had had time to get out an 
injunction.’ 

“They were living in this way 
when Masefield’s good star sent. 
him to the Colonial Hotel on Sixth 
Avenue, which has since been 
torn down. He was in the habit 
of going there at lunch-time, for 
those who bought a glass of beer 
at the bar were entitled to a free 
lunch and a sight of the papers.” 


The writer here draws upon Mr. 
Masefield’s own narrative for de- 
} 5 tails of this time. In one of his 
books of sketches, he writes: 


WS thawed, 


“The proprietor, a small, pale 
Jan A922 - 


man in a tweed suit, Panama hat, 
and tan boots, came over to me 








poisoning, one murder, and one 
suicide.’’ Other dramas, like ‘‘ The 
Campden Wonder” and ‘The 
Tragedy of Pompey the Great,”’ 
show his power in dealing with the 
grim facts of life. But amid it all he is a poet of the highest 
order, which accounts probably for his vogue. ‘‘The bold mortal 
who in London of to-day would disclaim any acquaintance 
with anything Masefield ever wrote,” says the Sun writer, 
‘*would incur ostracism, social and literary, as rigorous, as deadly, 
as a Bostonian would have incurred ten years ago had he shown 
hesitancy in quoting Henry James.” 

Masefield is thirty-eight, and was born in Shropshire of Eng- 
lish parents. He neglected school and ran away, beginning a 
long series of wander-years, one of which was spent in the Sixth 
Avenue saloon before mentioned. We read: 


‘*He finally found himself stranded in New York at the 
beginning of a sultry summer. Two friends, in the same des- 
perate straits, were at that time sharing a garret in Greenwich 
Village, where he joined them. For several days they lived on 
doughnuts and on the sandwiches of the free-lunch counters, 
while they tramped about the city looking for work. Masefield 
used to call at livery stables, little eating-houses, bucket-shops, 
factories, bakeries, and general stores, offering his services at 
rates which none might call exorbitant. Perhaps he seemed too 
boyish for employment, for he always looked very young, and 
perhaps people shunned him for the uncouthness of his appear- 
ance. He was burned to a dull brick-color by the sun, for he 
had passed two months as a common laborer on a farm. He 
wore the red shirt and the dungarees of the sailor, and an old 


JOHN MASEFIELD. 
From a portrait by William Strang in ‘‘ The English Review.” 


He has made the public read with delight long narrative poems 
such as nobody supposed they would take to in this day. 


_ and water. 


and began a conversation. ‘Say,” 
he said, speaking slowly, ‘do you 
want a good job?’ I said I did. 
‘Well,’ he said, ‘I want you to 
help behind the bar here. Here’s. 
a dollar bill; go over to Lee’s there 
an’ have a hair-cut. I'll fix you up with aprons. Il give you 
$10 a month and your board and room, and you kin start in 
right away.’ 

‘*When my hair had been clipt I returned to Luke O’Donnell, 
the hotel proprietor. He brought out a white jacket and an 
apron, bade me put them on, and then sent me behind the bar 
to clean glasses. There were two other bartenders, one named 
Johnny, a little merry man with a dark complexion; the other 
named John, an elderly stout man with a fat red head and a 
continual smile. My duties were to clean the glasses which 
these two artists filled for the thirsty. I, who was not an artist, 
and could not mix the subtle drinks in vogue, might only serve 
beer and cigars. If necessary, I had to take a tray laden with 
curious drinks to men living in the hotel or loafing at the bar- 
tables reading the papers. 

‘‘T had to see that the piping through which the beer ran 
to the taps was kept packed in ice. I had to keep the bar ice- 
box filled from the cold-storage cellar. I had to keep the free- 
lunch counter supplied with food, such as pretzels, sliced Bologna 
sausage, sardines, salt beef, rye bread, and potato salad. Twice 
a week I had to take down the electric-light shades, whieh were 
of a pinky-blue porcelain, to wash them carefully with soap 
My meals I ate with the proprietor’s family at his 
flat some half a mile away. I slept in a garret in the hotel, 
right at the top, in a queer little room with an ant’s nest in the 
wainscot.”’ 


After several months of his life with us, ‘‘which, from a 
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financial point of view, were not very profitable, but which 
enlarged greatly his store of experience and broadened his views 
on life and the human animal,’ Masefield returned to England. 
One of his earlier friends, Mr. Jack B. Yeats, an artist and 
brother of the poet, ‘‘prevailed upon him to pause a little and 
to describe for the benefit of the public his adventures on sea 
and land.” 


‘‘This led to some more or less regular hack work, which led to 
marriage, which led to more regular work, and the tramp 
settled down. 

“Thirty-eight years old and the father of two children, he 
has probably recovered from his acute and seemingly chronic 
attacks of wanderlust. And strangely enough London is lion- 
izing him. I say strangely, not because I disapprove of this 
sudden Masefield craze, but because he seems to be writing 
the very stuff which in the parlance of editorial chambers ‘the 
public does not want.’ ” 


John Galsworthy, whom we look upon as one of the men to 


’ 


count with to-day, ‘‘goes about proclaiming very frankly,’’ we 
are told, ‘‘that John Masefield is the man of the hour (and the 
man of to-morrow, too) in poetry and in the play-writing craft.’ 
‘To return to the Sun writer: 


‘His gift of sympathy for the lowly, his perfect understanding 
of the toiler, makes him persona grata with the friends of labor. 
Conservatives can not suspect him as they do Shaw, Wells, and 
Galsworthy of encouraging dark schemes for the reshaping of 
present society. Masefield goes along taking snap-shots, but 
drawing no conclusions. His workers have their troubles, their 
tragedies, big and little, but they are not ‘class conscious,’ not 
one of them. Jimmy and his mother [in ‘‘The Widow in the 
Bye Street’’] never bothered about political economy. 


So there was bacon then, at night, for supper, 
In Bye street there, where he and mother stay; 
And boots they had, not leaky in the upper, 
And room-rent ready on the settling day; 
And beer for poor old mother, worn and gray, 
And fire in frost; and in the widow's eyes 
It seemed the Lord had made earth paradise. 


And there they sat of evenings after dark 
Singing their song of ‘ Binger,’ he and she, 
Her poor old cackle made the mongrels bark. 
And ‘you sing ‘‘ Binger,’’ mother,’ carols he; 
‘By crimes, but that’s a good song, that her be’; 
And then they slept there in the room they shared, 
And all the time fate had his end prepared. 


‘* Anna, the village enchantress, soon breaks up this ‘Happy 
home. When her lover, Shepherd Ern, forsakes her for Bessie, 
the gipsy, she entices Jimmy away from his mother. Jimmy 
no longer brings his pay home. He buys silver trinkets for his 
fair lady, until one night, watching jealously her house, he 
surprizes her with Shepherd Ern. With a plow-bat Jimmy 
lays his rival low. And then they hang him. And the old 
‘widowed mother: 


She tottered home, back to the little room, 
It was all over for her but for life; 
She drew the blinds and trembled in the gloom. 


‘*And slowly sorrow obliterates all thought from her grieving 
mind. 
And sometimes she will walk the cindery mile 
Singing, as she and Jimmy used to do. 
And in the sunny dawns of hot Julys 
The laborers going to meadow see her there. . . . 
Dully they watch her, then they turn to go 
To that high Shropshire upland of late hay. 
Her singing lingers with them as they mow, 
And many times they try it, now grave, now gay, 
Till, with full throat, over the hills away, 
They lift it clear; O very clear it towers, 
Mixt with the swish of many falling flowers. 


‘“‘English writers of to-day could be thus far classified rather 
simply. On one side those who draw upon their imagination 
and upon the romance of the past; on the other side, the social 
philosophers who photograph modern conditions with more or 
less dispassionate fidelity. Under neither of these heads could 
we fittingly catalog Masefield. Masefield seems to be mostly 
Masefield. Hence perhaps his sudden jump into fame. Four 
years have done it, for his first book did not see the light of 
print until 1908.” 
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WESTERN BLIGHT ON JAPANESE ART 


APANESE ART suffers from ‘‘nervous debility,”’ declares 
J the Japanese poet, Yone Noguchi. This is the verdict 
he has to pronounce on the annual Government exhibition 
of Japanese art which opened last November. We have heard 
his voice on a number of themes of late, and there has always 
seemed a note of regret in it for the passing of the old Japan. 
Tho he spent so many years among scenes of the Western world, 
he appears to wish to repel all influences on his country from 
these sources. Japanese life, as well as art, he declares, ‘‘ suffers 
from nervous debility as a result of the wholesale Western 
invasion, under which we have become spiritual gipsies, losing 
our own homes.’’ In the New York Nation we read his melan- 
choly protests: 


‘‘My mind recalls this moment a certain clever English critic, 
who said it was life that imitated art; but here it is the art 
following after the life of modern Japan, vain, shallow, imitative, 
and thoughtless, which makes us pessimistic. The best possible 
course art can follow in the time of its nervous debility might be 
that of imitation; I know, of course, there is a moment even 
for imitation, when it almost becomes creation. The question 
is how you imitate. And what does the Japanese art imitate? 
What it imitates is the Western art as the life here copies the 
civilization beyond the seas. When it tells something, I thank 
God, it is from its sad failure; indeed, the present Japanese 
art is a lost art, since it explains nothing, alas, unlike the old 
art of idealistic exaltation, but the general condition of life. 
It is cast down from its high pedestal. 

“T do not know exactly what simplicity means, when the 
word is used in connection with our old art; however, it is true 
we see a peculiar unity in it, which was cherished under the 
influence of India and China, and always helped to a classifica- 
tion and analysis of the means through which the artists worked. 
And the poverty of subjects was a strength for them; they 
valued workmanship, or the right use of material, rather than 
the material itself; instead of style and design, the intellect 
and atmosphere. They thought the means to be the only path 
to Heaven. But it was before the Western art had invaded 
Japan; that art told them of the end of art, and laughed at 
the indecision of esthetic judgment and uncertainty of realism 
of Japanese art. It said: ‘It is true that you have some scent, 
but it is already faded; you have refinement, but it is not quite 
true to nature and too far away.’ Indeed, it is almost sad to 
see the artists troubled by the Western influence which they 
accepted in spite of themselves; I can see in the present exhibi- 
tion, or any other exhibition, that many of them have long ago 
lost their faith by spiritual calamity, and it is seldom to see them 
able to readjust their own minds under such a mingled tempest 
of Oriental and Occidental. Is it not, after all, merely a waste 
of energy? And how true it is with all the other phenomena of 
the present life, their Oriental retreat and Occidental rush.” 


The exhibition, he tells us, shows many pictures ‘‘ which are 
the work of workmen bored, after the Western fashion, some- 
times offensive, often over-strenuous, their personal vanity 
being too clear, as well as the loss of the humanity and love that 
always went with the better old art.’”’ He continues: 


‘*You do not know what bad effect Millet, Corot, and others 
had upon the artists who thought their genre pictures quite 
adoptable; but they did not know, as it seems to me, that the 
real realism was not a matter of mere external aspect. It was 
the literature, I mean the novels, first, that cast away offhand 
the old ideals earned through sacrifice and pain, and even laughed 
wildly with De Maupassant and other ‘Madmen’ as if they 
thought nakedness was the happiest thing they had found out; 
well, that is not entirely bad as a protest or temporary change. 
When I say that the present Japanese art, too, is moved by 
such a tendency, I do not mean that it makes a kotow before the 
shrine of realism, but that it has sadly strayed from subjectivity, 
the only one citadel where the old Japanese art rose and fell; 
I wonder if it is not paying a too tremendous price only to gain 
a little objectivity of the West. 

“This morning I was informed by the press that the four 
Government exhibition jurors of the old Japanese school had 
suddenly resigned, saying that their opinions and desire to 
preserve the time-honored art intact had been always insulted, 
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jeered, and laughed at by the other jurors of the Western 
imitation, who always outnumbered them. The resigning jurors 
published their proclamation to the effect that the real Japanese 
art was dying. I murmured to myself: ‘This is the autumn of 
life and the country when the leaves and art are falling.’ ” 





THE PAPER TAPESTRIES OF OUR 
ANCESTORS 

N THE DAYS when landscape-painting was an art almost 
| wholly undeveloped among our ancestors they were not, 

however, without its substitute. Instead of a little canvas 
enclosed in a frame, they covered the wall with a pictorial wall- 
paper that would make our modern “‘interior decorators’? who 
plead for ‘‘low tones”’ and ‘‘harmonies”’ die on the spot. Pic- 
tures that seem to reach out and hit you from the four sides 
of a room of even moderate size were eagerly imported and 
cheerfully added to the home decoration, some of which in 
unchangeable New England are preserved to this day. Such 
wall-papers, we are informed by Winifred Fales in American 
Homes and Gardens (New York), are to be found in the old 
Lee mansion in Marblehead, Mass., and in the Perry house in 
Newburyport, as well as elsewhere. ‘‘All these papers are ap- 
parently as fresh as in the days when Lafayette was enter- 
tained”? in the former mansion, ‘“‘or when President Monroe 
and Andrew Jackson tasted of its hospitalities.”’ 

Of course the magnificent tapestries that our millionaires 
pay such enormous sums for now were the prototypes of these 
humbler wall decorations. But tapestries, even in their day, 
were not for all. The Spaniards in the day of Columbus used 
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stamped and painted leather on the walls of their rooms. Then 
cheaper substitutes were made. England adopted paper hang- 
ings during the sixteenth century, and in the eighteenth they 
““were in extreme vogue.’ France naturally excelled England 
in their manufacture, and the specimens that we reproduce, 
with description by Miss Fales, are French. Thus: 


THE LITERARY 


WITH TELEMACHUS AND HIS ADVENTURES. 


This paper substitute for gobelin tapestry adorns a house in Newburyport. 
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‘‘One of the most exquisite of French papers is that which 
is shown in our illustrations from the old Knapp mansion in 
Newburyport, now owned and occupied as a summer home 
by Mrs. G. W. Perry. This house was built at about the same 
time as the Lee mansion, by a Revolutionary hero. The paper 
of which I write is of a later date, belonging to the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century. Similar paper is found in the hall 
of Andrew Jackson’s residence, ‘The Hermitage,’ near Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. It is produced in wonderful shades of soft 
green, red, peacock-blue, and white—all apparently undimmed 
by time. It represents scenes from Fénelon’s ‘Adventures of 
Telemachus,’ and was a favorite novelty in Paris in, 1820. 
All the examples of this paper found in this country must have 
been imported from Paris at about that time, and ,were of 
artistic interest. While considering this subject, I could scarcely 
refrain from saying that herein lies one charm of these old-time 
papers. There was real meaning in them. They exprest 
distinct ideas. A single theme was elaborated to decorate a 
whole room. 

“Thus there was a room hung with paper to illustrate the 
touching old mythological story of Cupid and Psyche. It 
adorned twelve different panels, and its manufacture required 
the use of fifteen hundred sets of blocks. It is but natural that 
decorations such as this should have produced a stronger effect. 
upon the mind than that which we receive from a sage-green 
cartridge-paper, however useful the latter may be in serving 
as a background. 

‘‘Hunting-scenes imported from Antwerp were popular in 
the early days of the century lately past. An excellent ex- 
ample of these is still extant upon a wall in the Safford House 
in Salem. This house was built in 1818, and the hunting-scene 
was one of the original papers, so that we can approximate 
very closely to the time to which it belongs. 

‘‘Here the colors are still remarkably brilliant, the dark 
green of the forest throwing into fine relief the red coats of the 
huntsmen and the graceful pose of prancing steed and yelping 
hound. 

‘‘Another Salem house 
shows a fine example of the 
series of related pictures. 
One entire room is papered 
with different scenes from 
the adventures of Don 
Quixote. This paper lay 
in an attic, stored away in 
rolls, for forty years before 
it was hung. Hence it is 
in a perfect state of pres- 
ervation. The coloring is 
in tones of brown upon a 
cream-white ground. I re- 
gret to state that all sub- 
jects chosen were neither so 
edifying nor so classical. I 
recall one French paper in 
sepia tones, which por- 
trayed the scenes from the 
life-history of a French 
gallant of the eighteenth 
eentury. Here might be 
seen a quarrel over dice, an 
‘affair of honor,’ a proposal 
of marriage, an elopement, 
and like interesting topics 
for representation. Each of 
these scenes was surrounded 
by rococo scrolls which 
seemed to form the con- 
necting link in the series of 
adventures. 

“The Olympic Games 
made a beautiful and im- 
pressive subject for picto- 
rial paper. Not many 
specimens of this are to be 
found, and this is unfortunate, as the choice of subject and 
its execution combine to make this paper, perhaps, most 
artistic of all. The coloring is in tones of brown. Any of 
the paper which exists was imported from France before the 
year 1800. I have seen but one room papered with this—a 
parlor in Keene, New Hampshire, but I have heard of one 
other similar series.”’ 
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A BOSTON OPERATIC MILESTONE 


OSTON seems to have passed its teething-period in opera 
B and come out with good health and sound nerves and sub- 
stantial hope for the future. Its third season has just 
dosed, and it acknowledges having learned the lesson that ‘‘it 
must endow its opera-house if it would receive full and increasing 
pleasure from it.”” It has not gone so far as state subvention, but 
acitizens’ committee have 
pledged a guaranty fund of 
$100,000; and opera is thus 
assured for three years, 
with expectations that ‘‘it 
may steadily advance in 
quality and range, in in- 
terest and prestige, in dis- 
tinction of singers, reper- 
tory, and all the arts of the 
theater.’”’ What it has tried 
in the way of modernity of 
staging it not only looks 
upon as an ideal for future 
emulation, but proclaims as 
an example for older oper- 
atic communities. In the 
Boston Transcript, Mr. H. 
T. Parker takes a glance 
over the past six months’ 
doings, with emphasis on 
the ‘‘new policies and new 
achievements of the ending 
season.’’ We read: 


‘**To fail to continue them 
would jeopardize the new 
prestige and interest that 
they have won for the 
House. Having made its 
venture with German scenery and lighting, it can not pru- 
dently return in its new productions and important revivals 
to the old settings and the old methods, admirable as they were 
in their kind. Having given its public, for a while, a conductor 
of the first rank, it must now lengthen his stay. Having laid the 
foundations of a German repertory, it must build upon them. 
Having established a French repertory, it must continue to 
develop it. Having whetted the taste of its audience for dis- 
tinguished singers or for unusual personages—otherwise Mme. 
Maeterlinck—it must continue to gratify it. Having assured its 
public incessant variety of operatic pleasure, it can not lessen 
the diversity of the entertainment it proffers. 

“True, it would be both more artistic and more economical 
to produce an opera with a fixt and rounded cast and in polished 
performance and then quickly send it once and twice around 
the subscription nights. A limited public and the American 
habit that insists upon incessant variety and endless change 
in its opera-houses, forbid these wise courses, increase expendi- 
ture, and hamper fulness of sustained accomplishment. Direc- 
tors in Boston and elsewhere must take their public as they 
find it, wrestle with it, perhaps a little subdue it. In some 
haleyon operatic day, it ought to be possible here to send a new, 
a novel, or a revived opera twice around the subscription nights 
in a single season and to keep able and rounded casts unchanged. 
But habit is habit—even in.the parquets and the boxes of opera- 
houses, while the American temperament there, as elsewhere, 
is restless, short-breathed, exacting. 

‘‘Already there are stimulating hints of what the new season 
will bring. Mr. Weingartner will certainly return to conduct, 
and for a longer stay than he made last winter. Mr. Marcoux, 
the most impressive and admired new singer of the year, will 
come back for many weeks. The company will hardly lack 
Mr. Zenatello next year. It is a safe prophecy that at least one 
opera by Wolf-Ferrari will be added to the repertory, probably 
‘The Jewels of the Madonna.’ Mr. Weingartner, departing, 
hinted at productions of ‘Don Giovanni’—to bring Mozart 
into the Opera House—and of another of Wagner’s music- 
dramas—not improbably ‘Die Walkiire.’ Mr. Caplet is ambi- 
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THE SPREADING TREE 


No indoor decorator would tolerate this as a wall-covering, but our forebears rejoiced to live among classic scenes, 
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tious to add ‘Louise’ for another masterpiece to the French 
repertory. A revival of a neglected opera, neither too old nor 
too new, might match the good results of the revival of ‘Mignon.’ 
Interesting new singers, like Miss Hempel, are coming to 
America, and we are not unlikely to hear them. And so forth 
and so onward until the formal announcements of spring and 
autumn shall come.” 


Such outstanding personalities as Mr. Weingartner and Mme. 
others perhaps greater it 


Maeterlinck Boston had to itself; 
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borrowed from New York; some few it invited to emerge from 
their growing obscurity, whither the stars grown dim in service 
know one and all that they are tending. It will be happy for 
them if they do not find their service to a young enterprise like 
Boston’s questioned as some here are. Mr. Parker writes: 


‘‘Above operas, settings, chorus, orchestra, stage-manage- 
ment, and all the other forces and arts of a lyric theater, the 
principal singers most interest our public and make the test 
whereby it judges its satisfactions. Deservedly illustrious and 
keenly interesting singers have come from time to time, for more 
or less performances, to the Opera House. The list is creditably 
long and diversified: Mme. Tetrazzini, Miss Destinn, Miss 
Garden, Mme. Eames, Mme. Nordica, Mme. Calvé, Miss 
Marcel, Mme. Homer, Mme. Matzenauer, Mme. Gerville- 
Réache, Mr. Caruso, Mr. Urlus, Mr. Amato, Mr. Renaud, Mr. 
Goritz, Mr. Scotti, and Mr. Mareoux. Whether it was worth 
while to summon Mme. Nordica, Mme. Calvé, and Mme. 
Eames out of a preceding and a passing operatic generation is a 
question of policy about which there may reasonably be two 
opinions; but at best the public interest in them can only be 
the fitful interest of special performances, of new curiosity 
gratified, of old memories renewed. Singers past their prime, 
however eminent—and Mr. Scotti and Mr. Renaud also fall 
within that ecategory—are not the stuff of which a young opera- 
house is upbuilded. Their appearances should be its diversions, 
its compliments along the way....... 

‘**An opera-house that has advanced as fast and far in three 
years as has ours, is bound neither to go backward nor to stand 
still. It may be at the very turning-point of the achievement 
and the prestige that will establish it beyond question and per- 
adventure as an opera-house of high artistic rank. Dependent 
as it is upon a limited public that it is steadily seeking to broaden, 
it must keep that public incessantly interested, stimulated, keen. 
At every opera-house in the world there are inevitably ‘off 
nights’ and perfunctory performances. The compensation, 
artistic and financial, lies in those that reach higher standards 
and kindle livelier interest.” 
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THE GOSPEL IN THE TOMBS 


T WAS no ‘“‘doleful sound” from the Tombs that Mr. 
I A. Chester Mann heard when he visited that prison in 

New York City recently, but 
singing Christian hymns. As he went up the elevator and 
along the corridor to the Protestant chapel for his first visit 
to a Tombs Gospel Mission Sunday service, he could hear the 
were singing. When he entered the room, 


the voices of prisoners 


very words they 








Courtesy of the New York ‘* Observer.”* 
THE CHAPLAIN AT A CELL-DOOR. 
“If any man living is fitted, both by nature and grace, to 


counsel, love, admonish, and influence those on whom the law 
has laid its hand, that man is George Sanderson.”’ 


he met with two sudden surprizes, he tells us in the New York 
Observer. searcely 
one of them was over thirty-five, the majority were under thirty, 
many not yet twenty. The second surprize was ‘‘the 
exquisite phoning, the indescribable tenderness of the chap- 
lain’s prayer.” It gript every heart, ‘‘every head was reverently 
bowed,’’ many were weeping, secretly or openly. Then came a 
Bible-reading, a gospel solo, and a “‘brisk, bright talk’’ by a 
Salvation Army officer, ‘‘urging the prisoners when their trouble 
was through with to go back to their places in the outside 
world, determined by Christ’s help to play the man.” As the 
‘brigadier sat down, the Protestant chaplain, Mr. George Sander- 
Referring to. the ‘‘stirring gospel message”’ they had 
just heard, he asked his hearers what they were ‘‘going to do 
about it,’’ and in a few brief sentences pointed out what an 
acceptance of ‘‘this conquering Christ’’ would mean to them. 
This ‘‘tremendously effective appeal’’ closed with a call for a 
show of hands, and in response, we are told, some forty hands 
Mr. Sanderson then said: 


The first was the youth of the prisoners: 


were 


‘son, rose. 


were raised. 


‘*Well, that’s fine. 
because others did; 


Now some of you have raised your hands 
some of you under the impulse of this 












ee 
co 


fleeting hour; some of you sincerely. Those of you who are sighborhe 
the latter, let me say that to-morrow morning I shall be on {je autom« 
galleries, and it will be my joy to talk and pray at any mathe of t 
cell-door, and help any who may desire that help toward findj hom the. 
a Savior who can unravel these tangles of yours which you ha P 

gotten into such a hopeless knot. Just another thing bef ignore | 
we sing our concluding hymn. If any man wants to wrglem, and 
home and hasn’t any money for postage, if he will give me t§\ew Yor 
letter I will see that it is mailed. And that brings us to the 








ee he latter 
of our service. ; 
sing Servic 
A hymn and a brief prayer closed the meeting, but Mr. Maihading sc 
has more to say of the Mission. The work was begun mg -—— 
than fifty years ago by a group of men and women who met; H 
Sundays on one of the galleries of the old Tombs, to give a 
gospel to those in prison. In 1882 the mission was incorporate The 
and it is now cared for by a committee of Protestant minist. ie 
and laymen. The prisoners in the Tombs offer a better fid dhe 
for religious work than is found in penitentiaries and Sts -"_ 
prisons. As Mr. Sanderson explains it: ‘aioe 
“These poor folks are not convicts, but prisoners. And mo me 
than two-thirds of them never get sentenced at all. Sor CO) 
make a plea of guilty and are released on parole; some : 
acquitted; some have given to them a suspended senten a 
Not more than a third become convicts. So you see I have he 
a great crowd of men and women, in trouble, bowed down byi The re 
ready for sympathy and counsel, and who will, in a very br «pe ¢ 
time after they pass out of the range of the influence of our wog, d prac! 
here, be back again in the world, free men and women. his we | 
better field is there in the world for an earnest, simple proclamfy, e-even 
tion of salvation through Jesus Christ our Lord?”’ uth Sic 






















This service, continues Mr. Mann, is to many of the prisonep*t of $ 
“the one bright spot in their otherwise dreary prison exp. hounci 


: 2 barish-he 
rience.’ Further: ymnal, 


“The Protestant chapel is situated on the fifth floor of tl plders e 
prison. It is an airy, comfortable place and admirably adaptd The 
for its purpose. In it there assembles every Sunday morni 


: ; pt large 
a large congregation of men, women, and boys, who give quit 
and respectful attention to the exercises. ‘I have never hadf! the n 
vacant seat at service-time since coming here, six years agops possil 
Mr. Sanderson told me, and as I looked at this good manfpijal ne 


kindly face, and heard his cheery, manly words of encourageme 
spoken that Sunday morning in the chapel, I did not mary 
at all. . . . Attendance at chapel is not compulsory. Any m 
ean stay away if he chooses. Yet the interest evinced in thipf the a 
weekly gathering is such that frequently there will be forfMonday 
or fifty men standing with their backs against the wall, unabiVeeks, | 
to obtain a seat. lesday, 

““And what a congregation! Among them are _ bankerhildren 
university graduates, burglars, mechanics, yeggmen, picitis the 
pockets, murderers, servant-maids, and occasionally a millioglrinity, 
aire oraclergyman. All are charged with crime—with a violati@hicago 
of the law—and altho, as I have already stated, most @he cen 
them are destined to go free without further incarceration, y@mless n 
as they assemble in the prison chapel, they are suspects amfloor in 
offenders against the common weal. Mr. Sanderson’s inquiri@ardwoc 
among them elicits the fact that all, or nearly all, have receivéloor ar 
early religious training, but for one reason or another hav§sues of 
alienated themselves from all good influences. And so it com@salso p 
about that for many of this prison-chapel congregation it #ainmer 
the first time for many years that they have attended a mequirec 
ligious service of any kind. But-the attention to all that #f$1, a 
said and done is remarkable. At the service I attended everfundrec 
man and woman present positively hung on the speakerfundrec 
words, and drank in, with obvious avidity, the message of go#flans fc 
pel song. And that was just an ordinary, normal service, diffeqs to ms 
ing not at all from those held on fifty-one other Sundays eacHo lend 


hurchm 


eTo t 








year. . . . So, from year to year, this good, true man of Go§ “Suc 
is ministering to men and women who must surely need hifion of 
help. It is his highest joy to serve them, and in the name at@o long 





a el 
gely 
if the © 


spirit of the Christ he serves to bind up the broken-heartepe 
and preach a gospel of spiritual deliverance ‘to them that al 
bound.’ ” 
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vl 4 CHURCH THAT STAYS DOWN-TOWN 


CHICAGO CHURCH had a ‘‘down-town’”’ problem 
A whieh it met and solved in a way to preserve its local 
continuity. Wealthy members had moved away, the 
ho aregeighborhood becoming ‘‘distinctly commercial, the mart of 
€ On tye automobile-vender.’”’ What was left of a resident population 
LY Maifere of that nondescript class of ‘“‘roomers and boarders” of 
hes, hom the church takes too little cognizance. ‘‘ Trinity had either 
ie bet »ignore the conditions and move,”’ or ‘‘recognize them, meet 
to wrglem, and stay to try and solve the problem.”” The Churchman 
e me tiNew York) tells how the rector, Rev. John McGann, has taken 
» the he latter course, putting special emphasis upon his Sunday eve- 
ing services. Cards are widely distributed in the neighborhood, 

Ir. Matieading something like this: 














un mo 
D meq HOW TO SPEND YOUR SUNDAY EVENINGS 
ove (1) Take supper with us at 6.30 P.M. Price, 10 cents. 
‘porate The supper is hot and appetizing, with good coffee. 
niniste (2) Before and after supper the second floor of the parish- 
house is at your disposal. A group of young people (or 
ter fig older people) will be happy to make your acquaintance. A 
id Ste reading-room and smoking-room, etc., are provided 
(3) At 7.30 P.M. an organ recital of artistic merit is given 
next door in the church; followed by a servicein which sing- 
ing of familiar hymns is made a distinctive feature. 
nd mo 
. So COME NEXT SUNDAY AND YOU WILL COME 
ome 3 EVERY SUNDAY! 
senten 
ave he ¢ 
vn byi The rector gives some of the results: 
ry bri “The Sunday evening supper provides for one hundred people, 
ur Wiind practically all of these attend service. In connection with 
ook ‘Shis we are providing employment for a number of people. 
if 


The evening congregation is the largest by actual count on the 
houth Side. We have just installed two electric-light signs at a 
st of $300—one on Michigan Avenue, with illuminated slides 
mouncing the church services, and the other in front of the 
marish-house. , At the evening service we use the Mission 
Hymnal, and a shortened form of Evening Prayer, printed on 
tlders containing the psalms as well.” 











orisone 
on exp 


r of tl 
adapte 
mornil 


The social side is one of the most effective. ‘‘In the spirit 
ve qui large faith and enterprise everything was done to minister 
or had? the new congregation by making the services as attractive 
urs agops possible, and doing all that could be done to minister to 
d matfcial needs.” The features of the work are given by The 


ageMeHiurchman in these words: 
; ma 
iny m 
1 in th 
be fo! 
|, unab 














“To turn now to the distinctly social side, to mention some 
the attractions, there is a Sunday-school dancing-class on 
onday; Boys’ Club meeting, under the curate, the Rev. D. H. 
Neeks, Monday and Saturday; a club dancing-school on Wed- 
hesday, under the parish visitor, Miss Ethel Comstock; a 
bankerhildren’s gild and girls’ gymnasium class on Saturday. But 
1, pic#tis the Tuesday Evering Ciub which is attracting attention to 
millioglrinity, and has made her social work quite famous lately in 
riolati@hicago. As the rector says, ‘The Tuesday Evening Club is 
most @he center of neighborhood work.’ Every Tuesday evening, 
ion, y@inless notice is sent to the contrary, a dance is given on the first 
cts alfloor in a room 100 feet long by 27 feet wide. This room hasa 
nquiri@ardwood floor especially prepared for dancing. On the second 
receiva@loor are reception- and reading-rooms provided with current 
er havsues of thirty-five of the best magazines. A room for card games 
it com#salso provided. Every other Tuesday a lecture or special enter- 
ion itfainment is given for those who are not dancing. No fee is 
ed a required for these entertainments. There is a registration fee 
that §f$1, and a small charge for dancing. At present there are one 
-d eveffundred and sixty paid members in the club, and about one 
peakerfundred and fifty registered applications for membership. 
> of go#lans for the summer months are under consideration. The ideal 
e, diffegs to make the club cooperative, and every member is expected 
uys eam lend his efforts toward success. 

of Gof “Such is the work in outline at Trinity. Is not this the solu- 
need hifion of most of the so-called problems of the down-town parish? 
ame allo long as there are residents in any neighborhood, there should 
-hearte@e a church with her services and social activities. It seems 
that alfirgely a matter of hard sense, adaptation, and, above all, love 

if the work.” 
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OFFICIAL CATHOLIC STATISTICS 


OME ENLARGEMENTS of the returns for our Catholic 
S population upon those given in Dr. Carroll’s annual 
statistical article appear in the 1912 edition of ‘‘The 
Official Catholic Direectory.’’ As we then printed from advance 
information, the Catholic population is reckoned at 15,015,569, 
counting only continental United States, our island possessions - 





THE NEW PAPAL LEGATE TO THE UNITED STATES. 


Monsignor Jean Bowrano, Archbishop of Mytilene, photographed 
among the poor children of Rome. 


being omitted. An increase for the year is estimated at 396,808.. 
The Catholic Citizen (Milwaukee) points out that the aggregate 
figure ‘‘does not deduct 15 per cent. for children and infants,. 
as was done by the Government in its census of 1906-09, and 
which is invariably done by Protestant statisticians when 
quoting numbers of Catholies.”” This paper goes over the 
ground of the past ten years, and, by making comparisons with 
the figures printed in the 1902 Catholic Directory, shows the 
growth of the past decade: 


‘Tt is seen that the Catholic population at that time [1902]! 
was 10,976,757, and compared with the present total of 15,015,- 
569, a gain of 4,038,812 is recorded for the decade. 

‘*Not only has there been a gain in the number of souls, but: 
there has, also, been an increase in the number of Catholic: 
clergymen, in the number of churches, schools, academies, and 
charitable institutions during the past year, and by referring to 
‘The Official Catholic Directory’ for 1912 it is found that there 
are 17,491 Catholic priests in the United States. Of these, 12,996 
are secular clergymen and 4,495 are members of religious orders. 
These figures show a gain of 407 priests. 

‘‘Four hundred and seventy-eight additional churches ares 
recorded in the Kenedy publication [1912], and the general! 
summary shows that at the beginning of this year there were: 
13,939 Catholic churches in America. Of these 13,939, nearly 
10,000 have resident pastors, or, to be exact, 9,256 churches 








758 


have resident priests, the other 4,683 being mission churches, 
that is, attended from neighboring parishes. 

“There are at present fourteen archbishops in the United 
States, each of the fourteen archiepiscopal sees being occupied. 
Three are cardinal archbishops. In addition to these, there are 
two titular archbishops in the United States, both being retired 
Ordinaries. The Vicariate of Brownsville, Texas, is mourning 
the loss of its bishop. All told, there are 97 bishops in con- 
tinental United States, some of these, of course, being coadjutor 
and auxiliary bishops. In addition there are two arch-abbots and 
fifteen abbots. 

‘*Eighty-three seminaries are discovered in various parts 
of the country, and 6,006 students are preparing for the holy 
priesthood in these seminaries. There are 229 colleges for 
boys and 701 academies for girls, altho there are more students 
in the 229 colleges for boys than there are in the 701 academies 
for girls. 

“One of the most interesting features of the Directory’s 
table are the statistics for parochial schools. According to the 
Directory there are 5,119 parishes which have schools attached, 
with an attendance of 1,333,786. Over and above the parochial 
schools, there are 289 orphan asylums, in which 47,111 orphans 
are taken care of. At present there are under Catholic care in 
the United States 1,540,049 young people.” 


‘ 


A table is given showing the relative order of the Catholic 
population in twenty-five States: 


eT a. ars 2,778,076 | lf Saree 300,917 
2. Pennsylvania ..... 1,616,920 8 Ree ee 261,625 
ie apenas 1,447,400 | 16. Maryland... | 60, 
4. Massachusetts ... . 1,381,212 17. Rhode Island ..... 255,00 
UNO: 6.0 nines ose ss 745,271 || 18. Indiana.......... 227,695 
6. Louisiana......... 583,000 19. Kentucky ........ 158,945 
fs i ears 556,703 || 20. New Mexico...... 140,573 
8. Michigan. ........ 554,320 || 21. Nebraska......... 0,755 
9. New Jersey....... 502,000 22. New Hampshire... 126,034 
ee era 455,000 || 23. Maine............ 23,547 
11. Minnesota........ 447,280 eee 121,000 
12. Connecticut ...... 412,973 25. Colorado......... 105,000 
13. California ........ 399,500 





A PLAY THAT PREACHES PEACE 


a \HE THEATER AUDIENCE that was shocked or 
subdued by Mr. Charles Rann Kennedy’s play, ‘‘The 
Terrible Meek,” didn’t quite know why. The critics 

whom we reported a week or two ago told them it was because 

they heard characters from the Bible talking a cockney dialect 
and then saw before them a picture of the Crucifixion. It was 
bringing things into the theater that people didn’t want to see 
there. Mr. Kennedy explains his purpose in an interview with 

Mr. Montrose J. Moses which The Independent (New York) 

publishes. His purpose as a playwright, we are told, is to make 

of the Bible a living thing. His earlier play, ‘‘The Servant in 
the House,” was an effort to this end. 

Bible in terms of modern thought; and modern thought in 

terms of the Bible.’”” Cockney, he thinks, is as good as any 

speech, since we don’t read the New Testament in Greek. 

Being moved to present the Bible doctrine of peace, he asks if 

*‘the churches are preaching the gospel of peace in the spiritual 

rather than the doctrinal sense of the word.” 


‘‘He interprets the 


Answering: 


“‘Verily, they are beginning to interpret Christ the Carpenter, 
the butchered Son of God, more and more in the realistic, first 
terms of his appearance—losing none of his divinity thereby— 
and less and less in terms of the stained-glass window. Not 
that there wasn’t a beauty about the stained-glass window, but 
it was an exotic, other sort of beauty to be guarded against 
at all points lest it should pass into mere estheticism and senti- 
mentality. The strong Son of God in the Gospels, the Man 
who knew he was one with the Father—the keen-witted, tender, 
ironic, even humorous and divinely pitiful Jew, who knew him- 
self God walking on the earth—is coming back into this world, 
believe me. 

‘*The Bible happens to be a living book, dealing with actual, 
not romantic persons—persons very much like you and me, 
our mothers, our sisters, our brothers. And I happen to be a 
dramatist. So, when I read the dialog of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees, I seem to have heard their tone of voice before, 
sometimes in cathedrals. I hear soldiers talking and behaving 
very much in the same accents, very much with the same blood- 
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thirstiness, as they did over that little matter of the crown of 
thorns. I can still see common people hearing gladly the words 
of truth; I can still see the wealthy, the idle, the pleasure-loving 
invoking their religion for the committal of deeds of shame. | 
ean still see empire-building blackening the face of the sky, 

‘‘That’s why when I read my Bible, that’s why when I wrote 
my play, ‘The Terrible Meek,’ my common soldier talks a 
kind of cockney; he was a cockney there in ancient Rome, 
That’s why my centurion talks like any English gentleman; 
he was an English gentleman there in ancient Rome. That’s 
why my Virgin cries out the wos of the mothers of modern 
workers in South Wales, in Westphalia, in Lawrence, Mass, 
And when I read my Bible I seem to see Christ not dead but 
risen, standing here now in our midst. I believe he has a message 
for the world to-day with respect to the peace agitation now 
going on. I am one of those who have declared that message. 
He made me declare it, Christ standing in our midst. Do you 
think I am going to make myself a liar before God and man by 
watering this down, by compromising doubt? Not if people 
know the stuff I’m made of.” 


Many effective instruments are being employed in the world, 
Mr. Kennedy admits, for the purpose of bringing about peace; 
but the primal necessity, he sees, as Ibsen saw it fifty years ago, 
is ‘‘a revolution in the spirit of man.”’ This is a religious neces- 
sity, he declares; therefore ‘‘I took, not as an abstract, artistie 
choice, but with the full and fiery conviction of my soul, the 
central facts of the religion of our Christian civilization, in 
order to bring home the message I had declared.’”’ This is how 
he would have men’s hearts change: 


‘*By each individual man in the world who professes any 
kind of brotherly faith, willing away out of his soul forever, 
following it up by prayer and watchfulness, everything which 
makes for hate and bitterness against his brothers, especially 
the brothers of another nation. But this will not be enough. 
He must stem at its inception, by the same spiritual process, 
every rankling greed, every opportunity for commercial self- 
interest of the inordinate kind, hoping in his heart for the day 
when every kind will disappear. This is all so perfectly simple 
—such an obviously easy thing to do; and it is already prac- 
tised so largely by the best elements in all communities, that 
it is a wonder to me respectable and clever people can not see it. 
Anyway, it is the meaning of their religion, and if they don’t 
see it, let them proclaim themselves frankly as infidels, so that 
we may respect them. ...... 

‘Just at present the views of the self-interested little oli- 
garchies ruling the nations, especially the so-called democratic 
ones, prevent the real opinions of the people from being exprest. 
But even here there is at last some sign of hope; whether this 
be the result of conviction or the dawning of a wholesome fear, 
I do not pretend to determine. But the light is coming, even 
in these unexpected places of the earth.” 


He next turns his attention to diplomats, whom he regards 
‘‘the worst kind of business men.’’ More: 


‘‘The horrible thing that has happened lately in the little 
oligarchies I have mentioned is the transformation of the old- 
fashioned diplomat into a shopkeeper. I suppose it is all part 
of the process whereby the old-fashioned gentleman gave place 
to the new-fashioned cad who still clings humorously to the 
nobIO tille. ....... . 

‘‘T mention this fact because I distinguish very clearly 
between the old-fashioned forms of nationalism, imperialism, 
and the rest of it, and the modern doctrines proclaimed in their 
name. In those old days, ‘God Save the King,’ the waving of 
bunting, and the name of God really did have some meaning, 
when employed at moments of national enthusiasm. To-day 
they produce nothing but an uncomfortable feeling among 
enlightened persons that sacred instinets are being rather 
blatantly employed by money-loving, country-dishonoring 
swindlers out for dividends. Surely it is about time that the 
real old-fashioned gentlemen of the world, if there be any left, 
which I doubt, should join with those very much more important 
people, the really alive men and women who are making things, 
to prevent the countries they are supposed to love becoming 4 
field of carnage for the enrichment of a few ogres who have lost 
the image of God in their souls. And we might begin by 
inventing a new sort of diplomat, somebody who really believes 
in God, loves his fellows, and understands that common sense, 
rightly applied in the proper places, is worth volumes of eru- 
dition derived from the pages of Machiavelli.” 
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TRANSCONTINENTAL ROADS 


ITHIN late years many tourists, pro- 
fessionals and others, have explored 
the western and far western country in 
search of the best routes across the conti- 
nent. Elsewhere in this issue will be found 
a map showing the present accepted best 
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From ** The Power Wagon.”’ 
AN ENGLISH TRAILER THAT CARRIES 17 TONS. 
Used in transporting heavy machine parts on 
paved streets. Front wheels 3 feet in diameter, 
72 inches wide; rear wheels 3 feet 6 inches in 
diameter, 11 inches wide. 


routes for long trips westward from the 
Atlantie or eastward from the Pacific, with 
other routes leading north and south. 
These at present are the main traveled 
roads for long trips in the United States. 
Starting from New York tourists, as a 
rule, find it is best to go westward by way 
of Albany, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, South Bend, and Chicago. 
Others, however, go southward and follow 
the old National Highway, or Cumber- 
land Road, which connects Washington 
with the Ohio River. Still others, instead 
of going by way of Albany, Syracuse, and 
Rochester, find another excellent route in 
one which proceeds from Albany or Kings- 
ton to the headwaters of the Susquehanna, 
thence following that river to Bingham- 
ton and Elmira, and proceeding thence to 
Buffalo. A writer in Motor Age says that 
the real interest of a transcontinental trip 
‘only begins on reaching Iowa,”’ adding: 


“Should the tourist go through Rock- 
ford and Davenport, Iowa’s river-to-river 
road will be traversed. This road is well 
sign-boarded; no one will find it at all dif- 
ficult to travel at night. The road through 
Nebraska traverses a section in which 
large farms abound. The towns are Schuy- 
ler, Grand Island, North Platte, Julesburg, 


and Sidney; then the Wyoming stretch 
passes through Cheyenne, Laramie, Raw- 
lins, Granger, and Evanston. Thence con- 
tinuing to San Francisco the route lies 
through Ogden, Terrace, Wells, Elko, 
Reno, and Sacramento. This central route 
is stated to be the most practical; while 
the Santa Fé is the most picturesque. Steep 
grades will be found in the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, but they are not hard to 
negotiate.” 


For winter transcontinental travel the 
usual route is by the Southern highway 
which runs from Atlanta to Birmingham, 
Memphis, Little Rock, Dallas, El Paso, 
Phoenix, and San Francisco. The eastern 
part of this route from New York arose 
into prominence last year because of its 
use by the Glidden tour. It reaches At- 
lanta from New York by way of Philadel- 
phia, Hagerstown, Winchester, Staunton, 
Roanoke, Charlotte, and Spartansburg. 
Of the famous early highways of the 
eountry the writer says: 

‘*When Ohio was admitted to the Union 
the Buckeyes saw the necessity of having 
a road from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Ohio River, and a certain per cent. of the 
proceeds of the sale of land in Ohio went to 
the construction of such a road, which was 
variously known as the National Turn- 
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pike, Cumberland Road, and National 
Highway. This road was commenced in 
1806, and connected the District of Colum- 
bia with the Ohio River. Afterward it 
was extended to Indianapolis and Terre 
Haute, Ind., and at the present time in- 
cludes Hagerstown, Cumberland, Wheeling, 
Columbus, Springfield, Cambridge City, 


cleat and Terre Haute on the old 
trail. 

“The Santa Fé trail was the next road 
of any distance to be attempted. This was 
established in 1822 and extended from In- 
dependence, Mo., to Santa Fé, a distance 
of 780 miles, along the Arkansas River, 
thence across to the Cimarron, thence al- 





From ‘‘ Motor Age.’’ 


A PORTABLE GARAGE MADE OF METAL. 


most in a direct line to Wagon Mound, 
N. M., a conspicuous landmark, thence to 
Las Vegas, San Miguel, and Santa Fé. A 
State highway from St. Louis to Kansas 
City was built along the old Boone’s Lick 
Road, and with the stretch through Illi- 
nois we have a connection with the Na- 
tional Highway, which, after leaving Terre 
Haute, now runs through Vandalia, St. 
Louis, Mexico, Independence, Kansas City, 
Emporia, Newton, Hutchinson, Dodge 
City, La Junta, Trinidad, Las Vegas, and 
Santa Fé, this last-named being the second 
oldest town in the United States, and 
charmingly picturesque. The remainder 
of the trip to Los Angeles is through Rin- 
con, Tucson, Phoenix, and either Ehren- 
berg, East Riverside, and San Bernardino, 
or Yuma, San Diego, Oceanside, and Santa 
Ana.” 


Of a notable highway on “ the coast ” 
the writer says: 

‘The Pacific Highway extends from San 
Diego—rather Tia Juana—to Vancouver, 
B. C. It is another highway which has 
received wide attention and is very well 
posted with sign-boards between San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. This road extends 
from: Tia Juana to San Diego, Santa Ana, 
Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, San Miguel, 
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MAIN TRAVELED ROADS FOR TRANSCONTINENTAL TOURISTS. 
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San José, San Francisco, Sacramento, Red- 
ding, Ashland, Roseburg, Portland, Ta- 
coma, Seattle, and Vancouver, B. C. This 
is approximately 2,025 miles and the roads 
on the whole trip average as a rule surpri- 
zingly good; the worst section is from Red- 
ding to Dunsmuir, next Grant’s Pass to 
Roseburg, and then Vancouver, Wash., 
to Chehalis.” 


THE ADVANCE IN GASOLINE 


A further advance of one cent a gallon 
in gasoline was made at the end of Feb- 
ruary. The price now stands 3 cents 
higher than it was five months ago; it is 
now 12 cents and was then 9. Three 
years ago, however, the price was 12 cents. 
The recent advance is declared to be a 
consequence of the advance made in the 
price of crude oil. A writer in The Power 
Wagon remarks that, while to the small in- 
dividual user\the increase “‘ is compara- 
tively insignificant,’’ in the aggregate it 


‘“assumes apparently alarming propor-. 


tions ’’: 


‘‘On the basis of gasoline consumption 
and vehicle mileage of motor-wagons in 
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** Cement Age.”’ 


TYPE OF TRACTOR IN USE IN EUROPE, 


Chicago, a raise of one cent per gallon 
in the price of gasoline means an increase in 
operating cost of $1,500 a day for all of 
the users of motor-wagons in this country. 
If we count 300 working-days to the year, 
this means an added expense of $450,000 
a year. For an increase of 3 cents a gallon 
—the difference between the price of 5 
months ago and the present time—the 
yearly aggregate increased expenditure is 
$1,350,000. 

‘‘Of course this immense extra expense 
is borne by about 7,000 individual users. 
It will be more to the point, therefore, to 
consider a fleet of 50 machines having an 
average load capacity of 3 tons each and 
doing a daily average mileage of 50 miles 
per vehicle. Such fleets are not at all un- 


THE LITERARY 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SYSTEM OF GOOD ROADS. 


DIGEST 


common, and lest the mileage 
to some may seem excessive, 
it may be pointed out that 
there is one very well-known 
concern that does an average 
of 63 miles a day with each of 
its 58 machines, as proved by 
indisputable statistics recorded 
daily over a period of years. 

** A good 3-ton motor-wagon 
will average 5 miles to the gal- 
lon of gasoline in every-day 
service on fairly good roads in 
a flat city like Chicago. This is in accord 
with our own observations and records. 
Such a machine, then, will consume 10 
gallons a day under the conditions as- 
sumed, and 50 machines will use 500 gal- 
lons of gasoline a day. An increase of 3 
cents a gallon in the price of gasoline 
means $15 a day for the fleet of 50 ma- 
chines, or $4,500 a year.” 


The writer hardly thinks the increase 
will restrict the development of the motor- 
truck industry. In Great Britain the price 
has usually been about 50 per cent. higher 
than in this country. The ability of the 
motor-bus and -truck in the face of this 
fact to establish their places as good econ- 
omy where gasoline costs 
from 16 to 18 cents a 
gallon seems to show 
that an increase to 12 
cents in America is not 
likely in any marked 
degree to injure the in- 
dustry. There seems, 
therefore, to be “ plenty 
of margin left for the 
motor-wagon to beat the 
horse.”” The writer es- 
timates that, if the price 
in London were cut down 
to what it is in New 
York, the motor-bus company of that city 
would save in the cost of fuel about 
$400,000 a year. 


GOOD ROADS IN MASSACHUSETTS 


In illustration of the tribute which has 
been paid to Massachusetts as ‘“‘ the na- 
tion’s schoolmaster in the art of road- 
building,’ Motor Age prints an article, 
fortified by statistics, showing what that 
State has done for roads in recent times. 
The value of the.work has been so gener- 
ally recognized that the reports and rec- 
ommendations of the Highway Commis- 
sion of Massachusetts have virtually 
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served as text-books to commissions in 
other States. 

Massachusetts was first among the 
States to begin the work of building good 
roads under State supervision. It has now 
constructed State highways making a total 
of 879 miles, the cost of which has been 
$8,013,359. In addition it has expended 
$481,583 on ‘‘ connecting links’ between 
main roads of the system. Independent. 
of these outlays, large sums have been paid 
out by cities and towns for roads within 
their corporate limits. Besides construct- 
ing roads the State has undertaken to 
look after their up-keep. Down to Decem- 
ber, 1911, more than 240 miles of roads 
had been eared for, while 308 miles had re- 
ceived one or more coats of oil or tar. Al- 
together it is believed that the total State 
expenditures for roads amounts to more 





From 


** Motor Age.”’ 
GASOLINE INSPECTION CAR USED IN PANAMA. 


than $11,000,000. If the amounts spent 
by cities on parks and streets, together 
with the amounts expended by counties 
and towns, were added to the State’s ex- 
penditures, it is believed that the total 
would be in the neighborhood of $20,000,- 
000. Besides the regular appropriations 


(Continued on page 762) 
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Ability to Make Speed With Cais! 


makes Franklin Model D the fastest touring car over the road. 
It is the first in at the end of the day’s run—and the occupants 


are not tired out. 


What you get in Model D 


Two types, a five-passenger touring 
car or a four-passenger torpedo 
phaeton— six cylinders, thirty-eight 
horse-power. 

Whceel base, 123 inches—ample room 
for comfort but easy to handie. 


Full-elliptic springs and a wood frame 
—road shocks are absorbed. 


Sheet aluminum body—light weight 
and will not rust, check or crack. 

Tires. 36% x 41%" front, 37° x 5° 
rear—larger than on any other car of 
this size. 


Price $3500 for either type. 


Light weight on large tires 
—low tire cost 


Model D is the lightest car of its size 
—and uses extra large tires. 


Tire service averages 8,000 to 10,000 
miles per set. Tires last three to four 
times longer than on other cars—they 
are not overloaded. 


An average of 3061 miles without a 
puncture is another record established 
by Franklin owners. 


Tire cost is reduced two-thirds. 


An easy car to drive 


To drive a Model D is a pleasure, 
without fatigue to the driver or the 
occupants. 

So light weight and flexible it is easy 
to control. 

Immediately responsive to the 
throttle it is quick on the get-away and 
easy to stop. 

The motor does not have to move a 
heavy dead load—brakes do not have 
to overcome excessive momentum. 


It is a safe, sane car to drive. 


Franklin air cooling a 
feature 

Cooling is regulated by the fly wheel 
—a suction fan. 

The faster the motor runs the great- 
er the amount of air drawn around the 
cylinders. 

Cooling does not depend upon the 
forward rush of the car—nor on a 
supply of water—nor. on outside tem- 
perature. 

As long as the motor runs it must cool. 

At high speed 2000 cubic feet of air 
pass over the cylinders every minute. 

The heat is literally wiped away—the 


supply of cooling medium never gives out. 


Write for catalogue of all models 





FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


Syracuse N Y 
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Stewart 


Speedometer 


adds immensely to the 
pleasure and safety of 
automobiling 


The Stewart is the most efficient 
speed indicator manufactured. It 
never makes a mistake, never 
misses a second to the hour or an 
inch to the mile; others may cost 
more but they cannot do more. 
Four out every five speedometers 
in use are Stewarts. 

The plants that make the other 20 
per cent haven’t the same facili- 
ties; haven’t the same production; 
so they can’t manufacture as well 
or as cheaply. Stewart Speedom- 
eters are built the strongest and 
last the longest. 
Magnetic principle, em- 
ployed in 85 per cent of all 
speedometers, making 
possible the use of slow 
moving parts; no wear; 
ball and jewel bearings;- 
beautiful work m anships 
remarkably accur- 


ate; 100,000-mile 
season odometer; 





































to any tenth of a 
mile; positive 
drive; no springs; 
unbreakable flexible shaft, drop 
forged swivel joint that will out- 
wear car; noiseless road wheel 
gears. 
Speed ter G teed for Five Years 
Speedometers, $15 to $30 
Rim Wind Clock Combinations, 
5 to $70 
Write for handsome 1912 catalog telling you why 
in our big factory we can make the best speedometer 
at the lowest price. WRITE TODAY 
STEWART & CLARK MFG. CO. 
1895 Diversey Boulevard, Chicago 
Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, New York, 
Boston, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, Mi ii Indi. ri 
Lo Paris 
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Have Your Own Steel 
Fireproof Garage 


Any Man Can 
Set It 





Have your own Garage—make sure no one is using your 
car without your knowledge. Save $25 to $35 monthly Ga- 
rage charge. Save $50 to $100 cost of building by ordering 


Edwards Fireproof Steel Garage 


Shipped complete, F. O. B. Cincinnati, on receipt, of 
$72.50. Any mancan set it up, ready for use, in a few 
hours. Blue prints and simple directions come with 
shipment. Sizes come 10 feet wide, 14, 16, 18 or 20 feet 
long, 10 feet high. Ample room for largest car and all 
equipment. Absolutely Fireproof, Weatherproof, 
Indestructible. Locks most securely. An artistic 
structure any owner will be proud of. Booklet, with full 
description and illustration, sent on request. (65) 
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the gaps between the complete routes may © 


be filled in. Suggestions are made to cities 
and towns when it is time to go ahead with 
such work and the commission furnishes 


the State turns over to the road fund the | engineers to aid the small towns, also loans 


fees collected for registration, as well as 
the money from the fines imposed. Fol- 


lowing is a table of expenditures and re-| 


{them road-rollers and stone-crushers, so 


that they get a real benefit of the highway 
work. 
“The advent of the motor-car placed an 


ceipts from registrations and fines in the | entirely different aspect upon the highway 


past five years: 








1907 | 
OID sole w a'waie o.0'o esis 60:5 0s 39.33 | 
Mileage completed.................. | 47. 
Total length State roads............. | 702. 
Spent on construction................| $467,943.50 
Maintenance, State appropriation.....| 106,188.58 
mepeirs tenn enotor funds... .... 2...) cnc csc ees 
Motor-cars registered................ 16,739 | 
Receipts from motor-vehicles......... 92,091.50 | 


building and maintenance in the Bay State. 


1908 1909 1910 1911 
45, 36.53 52.95 | 40.37 

38 30. | 44, | 42. 
740. 784. | 839.60 879.60 
$471,790.10 | $351,700.47 | $440,948.26 | $405,578.96 

147,282.92 | 247,984.59 | 214,561.45 | 200,000 

82,628.09 | 154,131.01 | 303,627.03 | 300,000 

18,052 23,971 | 31,360 38,907 
121,488.50 | 169,973.54 | 374,038.25 | 477,417.95 

| 





Public interest in roads in Massachu- 
setts dates back to the bicycle period. It 
was because of agitation by cyclists that 
the State was induced to take up seriously 
the highway problem by appointing a 
commission to consider it, with an appro- 
priation of $300,000 to begin the work. 
The constructive era then begun has con- 
tinued without interruption. The first 
work done was to improve small stretches 
here and there in various parts of the 
State. The foundations were thus laid for 
extensive lines of main traveled thorough- 
fares between large cities, mainly from 
east to west and connecting Worcester, 
Springfield, Pittsfield, and Lenox, with 
other lines going north and south. A map 
accompanying this article sets forth pres- 
ent conditions as to good roads in Massa- 
chusetts. The aim has always been so to 
apportion the work each year as to give 
as nearly as possible an equal distribution 
among counties. The entire original ex- 
pense of the work is paid by the State, 
but the law provides that one-fourth of 
the outlay in each county shall be paid 
back to the State by that county within 
six years, including interest. Following 
are interesting details connected with the 
State operations: 


‘‘When the commission went to work it 
began a process of widening the main high- 
ways, until to-day they are fine examples 
of what roads should be. Grades were 
eliminated wherever possible, either by 
building around them or lowering them. 
A fine example of this is the famous Jacob’s 
Ladder road so familiar to many motorists 
in Glidden tours, as well as many crossing 
the Bay State. Dangerous curves have 
been abolished when possible. Many con- 
crete bridges have been built that are 
practically indestructible. The roadsides 
have been beautified. To keep the roads 


== in good shape thousands of trees have been 


planted, and a man is appointed who does 
nothing but look after the forestry division 
of the highway department. These trees 
not only protect the roads from the sun 
in a measure, but they retain the moisture 
when it rains, and in other ways prove of 
value to maintaining the highways in 
proper condition. It is surprizing how 
trees protect the roads by preventing 
high winds from sweeping the covering off 
when the roads begin to wear. The mois- 
ture, too, aids in preventing the surface 
from drying up and being blown off. 
Maple, elm, oak, and pine are used in this 
order. 

“*So well has the construction-work pro- 
gressed that practically the entire State has 
been surveyed, and the present commission 


EDWARDS MFC. CO., 642-682 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. | Knows just where to extend its lines so that 











The commission found that instead of bind- 
ing down the roads the rubber tires acted 
with a suction process that drew the top 
binding off the roads. Then came the 
problem of meeting this conditior. No 
time was lost in getting to work. Experi- 
ments were made in different sections and 
thousands of dollars were expended to 
make headway against what seemed to 
spell destruction to all Bay State roads 
used by motor-cars. But persistence won. 
The park departments cooperated with 
the commission and ideas were exchanged 
until the commission to-day believes that 
it has been able to build roads that will 
withstand motor-traffic, and resurface 
others so that they will not break up. The 
problem is well in hand and there is little 
doubt but that the newer conditions im- 
posed by the advent of the motor-cars will 
find the commission handling it so that 
the State will not be heavily burdened in 
the maintenance of the highways. 

‘The last of the $500,000 annual appro- 
priations will be expended this year and 
the commission has put in a bill asking for 
$1,000,000 a year to carry on the work in 
future in order that much more may be 
accomplished. To go ahead at the present 
rate would take many years to finish the 
plan of State highways, for the total con- 
templated is about 1,700 or 1,800 miles, 
and there is only about half of that amount 
completed now after nearly a generation 
of work. It is felt that the rest should be 
done as speedily as possible, that the 
work of maintenance may be better taken 
ag of by the State, which is eager to 

Oo it. 

“In the last 5 years a little more than 
175 miles of highways have been com- 
pleted, so that, averaging between 40 and 
50 miles a year, it would take between 15 
and 20 years more to complete the high- 
ways planned by the great commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. 

“That the roads have been a big asset 
to the State is admitted now universally. 
They have drawn motorists from all sec- 
tions of the country here. Not alone that, 
these good roads have also been responsi- 
ble for the big increase in the sale of motor- 
ears in New England, for without good 
roads the cars would not be half as attrac- 
tive to their owners. The hotel men have 
profited a great deal and real estate has 
advanced in the suburbs of all the big cities. 
And with division engineers responsible 
now for the different sections, and men 
going over the roads on frequent tours of 
inspection, the State highways will not be 
allowed to deteriorate, for Col. W. D. Sohier 
and ex-Mayor Kemp, of Springfield, the 
present commissioners, are both very ar- 
dent believers in the propaganda of fine 
highways, and they have the backing of the 
motorists of Massachusetts.”’ 


(Continued on page 764) 
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Have You Seen this Magnificent 
45 Horse-power Touring Car? 


Wheel base, 115 inches; horse power, 45; Bosch 
magneto; tires, 34 x 4 inch, quick detachable: 
finish— Brewster green, ivory stripe, all bright 


F not, do so quick! Waste no 
time—no words. Don’t argue 
or ponder. Just see it. Don’t 
ask the price until you have 
looked it over. Then give 
yourself a big surprise! 


See the handsomerich finish—the 
dark Brewster green body, trimmed 
with heavy nickel plate—the long 
sweeping graceful fenders—the 
clean-cut pleasing lines—flush body 
—trim doors with inside handles— 
the big solid black lamps, nickel 
edged—thedeeply cushioned leather 
seats—soft and comfortable as your 
easy chair. This — you a faint 
idea of some of the comfort and 
beauty of the car. What is the 
price? $1500. 


There is not a car below $1800 
that can touch it. Take some of the 
mechanical facts and features. The 
wheel base of 115 inches—the 
powerful 45 horse-power motor— 
the big wheels and tires—the full- 
floating rear axle—the fine F. & S. 


annular and famous Timken bear- 


parts nickel-plated; equipment—three black and 
nickel oil lamps, two black and nickel gas lamps 
with gas tank and horn. Price, $1500. 


ings used—the aluminum crank and 
gear casings—the Vanadium steel 
gears—the center control—Bosch 
magneto—the pressed steel frame 
with a double drop. Equipped with 
a_ self-starter— if you wish—only 
$20 extra. 


Do you find these specifications in 
any other car selling at less than 


$1700 or $1800? 


The average manufacturer must 
charge you more, for it costs him 
more to produce his car. Having the 
largest factory and the greatest 
facilities in the business we can give 
you for $1500 what most other 
makers must get $1800 for. 


A comparison of cars will prove 
this statement. We don’t ask you to 
take our word. Use your own judg- 
ment. Compare values and decidefor 
yourself. Get the Overland dealer in 
your town on the phone to-day and 
make an appointment. Alsosend for 
one of our handsome catalogues 
which gives you the whole detail 
story. Please ask for book C24. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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Don’ t Blame Your 


Tires—Protect Them 
> on need never have a punc- 


ture, blowout, cut—or any 

other tire trouble. You can 
ride on good roads and bad with- 
out ever the need for a single tire 
repair. You can get years’ instead of 
months’ wear from one set of tires. 
You can save 90 per cent of your motor car up- 
keep costs. You can have every moment of 


motoring full of pleasure and free from worry. 
Just safeguard your tires with 


Standard Tire Protectors 


Quickly and easily applied to your car—no 
mechanical attachmentsheld firm and tight 
simply by inflation pressure. Sand or gravel 
cannot get between the Protector and the tire. 
Prices for 1912 are on an average of 20 per cent 
lower than heretofore, while the rubber and 
fabric, the only practical materials for tire pro- 
tection, are of a newly improved wearing and 
resisting quality — almost like armor plate 
around your tire. 

Free Book on Tire Protection 

It explains the whole problem of tire protec- 
tion—shows just how Standard Tire Protectors 
are the geatest motoring economy ever put into 
service. It illustrates both the smooth tread and 
our famous non-skid tread, giving you skidding 
protection in addition to tire protection, at one 
single cost. Write for this Free Book today. 


a= Our new scale of prices 
Dealers for 1912 includes larger dis- 


counts to yoularge as, if not larger than on 
most any other automobile accessory. Advance 
orders show a five-times increase for this year 
in the demand for Stand Tire Pi 
Get your share of this 
mm ©=obusiness. Write us at 
K once for New Price List 
and Discounts, 
Standard Tire 
Protector Co., 
440 E. Market St., 
Akron, Ohio 
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Fire-proof, storm-proof, vandal-proof. 


or takedown. No wood! 

Made in rigi atented perfect joining 
sections—steel frames covered with heavy 
corrugated rust resisting iron. 


THE GORDON PORTABLE 


. is guaranteed rust-proof for 50 years ! 
Cheaper than wood. rite fo- 
day for special Garage Folder 
giving complete. descrip- 
tions, sizes and prices. 
The Gordon Mfg. Co, 
40 Forest Ave., 
Middletown, Ohio 
Other styles of all 
metal portables 
for many pur- 
poses. Ask 
about them- 


Easy to put u 
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(Continued from page 762) 


A GREAT YEAR FOR CARS 


Papers devoted to mo ring are com- 
menting at length on the e. ormous growth 
in the automobile industr; and: the bright 
prospects for the present year. The basis 
|of the comments on the growth is a re- 
port from the Chief Statistician of the 
Federal Government covering the decade 
from 1899 to 1909, in which no industry 
in the country came anywhere near show- 
ing a like increase. During this decade 
the percentage of increase for this indus- 
try was 5,148.6. The industry showing 
the next largest increase was copper, tin, 
and sheet-iron, where the gain was, how- 
ever, only 155 per cent., after which came 
13 industries that show an increase of over 
100 per cent., these including cotton-seed 
oil, women’s clothing, electrical appara- 
| tus, confectionery, illuminating and heat- 
ing gas, distilled liquors, condensed milk, 
and knit goods. 

A curious fact is that, while the increase 
in the automobile industry was 5,148.6 
per cent., the increase in the number of 
wage-earners employed by the industry 
was only 3,278.9 per cent., an anomaly 
which is accounted for by the progress 
made in reducing the labor cost of manu- 
facture through the use of improved ma- 
chinery. 

As a part of the statistician’s report 
there is given a table showing the number 
of wage-earners employed in various classi- 
fied industries, the amount of the products 
sent out, the percentage of increase, etc., 
part of which is given below, the same 
showing that the ‘motor-car industry ranks 
twenty-second in importance as to the 
value of products: 
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FOR A BETTER LAW IN NEW 
JERSEY 


Late in March the two branches of the 
New Jersey Legislature passed a bill which 
is hailed by motorists as something of a 
breakdown in the barriers which hereto- 
fore have made that State to them vir- 
tually foreign territory. Thg,oppr-brious 
terms in which New Jersey h. been 
spoken of by motorists, some of them bit- 
ter, others humorous, but all essentially 
sarcastic, are many, but will now, it may 
be hoped, become mainly obsolete. The 
bill is known as a reciprocity bill; having 
gone through both branches of the legis- 
lature it is believed to be unlikely that 
Governor Wilson will refuse to sign it. It 
grants to outsiders fifteen-day touring 
privileges. For such a period New York 
motorists and others operating on New 
Jersey roads, will become as free as Jer- 
seymen have been on other roads than their 
own. Commenting on the long deiay in 
securing the emancipation of foreign mo- 
torists in New Jersey, the Brooklyn Eagle 
says: 

‘““There never was logie or sense in New 
Jersey’s policy of insularity. Conceding 
for the sake of argument that the police 
power of a State could be so extended as to 
interfere with the use of highways by citi- 
zens of other States, a point which has not 
yet been passed upon by the United States 
Supreme Court, it was still silly for New 
Jersey to try to do anything of the sort. 
The argument that her roads were so much 
better than the roads of other States as 
to justify her plan was absurd. She has 
good roads, but she is not alone in that 
advantage. 

“The men who own or drive automobiles 
are citizens of the State in which they dwell 
and citizens of the United States. The 
roads of their own country, of every State, 
should be as free to them as to the owners 





(Continued on page 766) 
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Timken Bearings 
in the Front Wheels 
of a Motor Car. 
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BEARINGS 
& AXLES 


Right here—the point of hardest service—Timken 


Bearings proved 


the correctness of their principle 


and won their way to other uses. 


Do you know what your front-wheel bearings 
have to meet when your car rounds a corner? 


The whole weight of the car and its load is 
suddenly and violently thrown toward the out- 
side of the curve. 


The front-wheel bearings get almost the whole 
of this tremendous pressure—called ‘‘end- 
thrust.”’ 





On a rough road the swerving and jolting of 
the wheels is practically constant. 


Every stone, every rut, means asledge hammer 
blow on the bearings—firstoneside, thentheother. 


Only bearings that can stand this end-thrust— 
Timken Tapered Roller Bearings—will do for 
front-wheel service. 


Timken Superiority Depends on 
Correct Principles 


Timken Bearings have the greater strength—the greater 
capacity for hard service—because their tapered rollers carry 
the load along lines instead of on points as balls do. 


They meet end-thrust as easily as weight—because they 
are set at an angle to the shaft. 


No matter whether the force comes from above or from 
the side, it can never meet the roller end-on, it is always re- 
sisted by the long supporting area of contact. 


Another great Timken Bearing advantage is resistance 
to wear. 


Of course wear will come sometime—no bearing could 
be made that wouldn’t wear. 


But the Timken Bearing can be adjusted to take up-that wear 
by advancing the cone into the cup. 


Timken-Detroit Axle Construction Completes Your 
Assurance of Safety and Satisfactory Driving 


Because Timken policy overlooks zo factor in safe and 
sure axle building. 


The little things are there as well as the big. 
We believe Timken alone has them all. 


And that is why they are today meeting the test of actual 
service in thousands of cars of every type—pleasure and com- 


mercial. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
: Canton, Ohio 

THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich 


We 
















cent efficient. 








WuitE Moror Cars 


ELECTRICALLY STARTED AND LIGHTED 


HITE CARS are equipped with a starting system 

that cranks the motor easily and naturally. There 
are no valves to leak, no gears to engage, and no 
explosions in the cylinders while the pistons are station- 
ary. The White starting system is one hundred per 
Moreover, the lights are operated by the 
same system that starts the engine. 


“THE CAR THAT MADE LONG STROKE FAMOUS ” 


SSS 


The White [nz] Sompany 
CLEVELAND 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GASOLINE MOTOR CARS, TRUCKS AND TAXICABS 
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Logical, isn’t it ? 




















pneumatic 

; tires have 

lever before made such a showing, 
nder hard service, as have 


b EE Puncture-Proof 
4 Pneumatic Tires 
Fi) The latest report from one truck user— 


44 Lee Tires ran 254,668 miles— 

an average of 5788 miles per tire 
= without puncture or renewal of inner tubes. How 
| unique Lee construction and best materials come 
§ bine to give such service is explained by booklet L. 

Write for it, or call at 
OUR STORES: 

1628-30 Broadway, N. ¥Y. CITY ; 103 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., BOSTON: 225 North Broad 
St., Phila.: 620 So. Michigan Ave., CHI- 
CAGO; 1212 Woodward Ave..DETROIT 


CONSHOHOCKEN PA 
J. Ellwood Lee, Pres. 








Mobo Removes dirt, 
protects the gloss 


Mobo is the best automobile cleanser in the 
market. It’s easily applied—plain water, a 
sponge, and a little action are all you need 
with it to get results, 

Mobo takes off all the dirt and grease, and 
makes the carlook likenew. It brings out the 
“‘tone” of the paint and clarifies the ‘‘finish.” 





It isavel- Will not 
vety soap dull or 
that will scratch 
preserve the finest 

thelustre. surface 


Mobo is a soap, a vegetable-oil compound. 
It is made of the best linseed oil. 

If you use Mobo to clean your car, you can 
clean it as often as you desire. It will look 
brighter every time. 

Sold in small and large cans, in halt 
barrels and barrels, by supply dealers 
JOHN T. STANLEY, Maker of Fine Soaps 
650 West 30th Street New York City 
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and drivers of horse-vehicles. Local taxa- 
tion is another matter. A State has an un- 
questioned right to use its discretion in the 
raising of its income. So long as what it 
does impinges in no way on the rights of 
citizens of other States no complaint is 
reasonable.” 


The Automobile, before the bill was 
passed, printed an outline of it, as repre- 
senting ‘‘ the feeling of a certain faction 
in the legislature,” and as a “‘ supplement. 
to the existing law.’ The bill really 
amounted to something of a compromise. 
It was passed after what is known as the 
Stickle Bill, having been passed by the 
Assembly by an overwhelming majority, 
was rejected by the Senate. The follow- 
ing are details as to what motorists get, 
taken from The Automobile: 


‘Free entry to the State for 15 days a 
year; providing the visitor makes appli- 
eation, describing his car and identifying 
it, and specifying what days he will use it 
within the State. Also he shall sign a 
power of attorney constituting the secre- 
tary of the State Highway Commission his 
legal representative to accept service in his 
name and behalf in any action or legal 
proceeding necessitated by the operation 
of the visiting car. All automobile fees 
and licenses are raised in price and seven 
classes are marked out, ranging from $2 for 
motor-cycles and small cars to $40 for 
ears of over 50 horse-power. Coupled with 
the horse power classes are a series of al- 
lowed weights, including the vehicle itself, 
ranging from 1,000 pounds to 6,500 pounds. 
Trucks and commercial vehicles are com- 
pletely overlooked. 

“The reciprocal feature is a wonder. 
Under Section 4, the Gaunt Bill provides: 
‘The State Highway Commission is here- 
by authorized and empowered to enter 
into reciprocal arrangements with the 
Highway Commission or other body of 
any other State having charge of the regu- 
lation of motor-vehicle traffic and of 
issuing of motor-vehicle licenses, for the 
purpose of providing a uniform and inter- 
changeable system of registration and of 
identification; provided, however, such an 
arrangement shall not conflict with any 
existing law regarding the registration fees 
to be charged automobilists running on the 
highways in this State, nor any method of 
identification be adopted which in the opin- 
ion of the State Commission shall less effi- 
ciently identify motor-vehicles than do the 
methods now in use. The commission 
shall, however, have power under such cir- 
cumstances to adopt such identification de- 
vices or supplementary identification de- 
vices as may be desirable or necessary 
either for more effectively identifying 
motor-vehicles or to provide more con- 
venient and easily adjusted devices than 
are now in use.’ 

“Strange to say, Senator Gaunt is the 
owner of an automobile, and takes a par- 
donable pride in the fact that he has driven 
16,000 miles and boasts that he got 8,000 
miles from a single set of tires. 

‘“‘He was asked about touring outside 
New Jersey, and replied that so far he had 
not attempted to do so. His position on 
reciprocity is that it would be unfair to 
New Jersey because, while the Pennsyl- 
vania motorists might enjoy the Jersey 
roads, the Jerseyman could not enjoy the 
Pennsylvania roads because, in addition to 
being poor, they were afflicted with relics 
of bygone days in the shape of toll-gates.” 


As to the effect which this law may have 
on the proposed Federal law, regulating 
automobiles in the whole country, a bill 





(Continued on page 768) 
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The secret of the increased pulling 
power of the Long-Stroke “32” Hupmobile 






Long-Stroke 32” Touring Car $900 
F. 0. B. Detroit, including equipment of windshield, 
gas lamps and generator, oil lamps, tools and horn. 
Three speeds forward and reverse; sliding gears. Four 
cylinder motor, 3 1-4-inch bore and 5 1-2-inch stroke. 
Bosch magneto, 106-inch wheelbase, 32x3 1-2-inch tires, 
Color, Standard Hupmobile Blue. 





~— 4 : a — , 
Long-Stroke “*32’”’ Roadster, $900 F.0.B. 


Detroit, same chassis and equipment as touring car above. 





The Unit Power Plant 
With cylinders, intake and exhaust mani- 
folds and water jackets cast in one piece, 
valve mechanism enclosed.bore of 314 inches 
and stroke of 54 inches, the motor is com- 
pact, rigid, silent, highly efficient in pulling 
power, and vibrationless. The cover plate 
which protects the valve mechanism from 
dirt, keeps oil in and at the same time 
admits of ready access. In having three 
large-size bearings for the crankshaft in- 
stead of the usual two in the case of block 
motors, additional strength and steadiness 
are imparted. The crankshaft bearings are 
Babbitt metal cast in bronze shells—well 
nigh indestructible through wear if prop- 
perly adjusted and lubricated. The upper 
part of the crank case and the entire clutch 
and transmission housing are one piece of 
highest grade aluminum alloy. The lower 
half is pressed steel, supporting the motor 
unit and forming a dust-tight pan. Thus 
engine, clutch and transmission are a com- 
pact unit, with no working parts exposed. 
The Large-Size Clutch 
In design and size the clutch compares 
favorably with that of a 60 horsepower car 
—so large that the car may be started on 
high gear without noise or jerk. Multiple 
discs, 13 inch diameter, running in an oil 
bath. Clutch brake to stop whirling and 
facilitate gear-shifting. 
Transmission of 40 H. P. Size 
Selective sliding gears, affording three 
forward speeds and reverse, large enough 
fora 40h. p. car. Mounted on Hyatt high- 
duty roller bearings. Large gearsare of acid 
open hearth steel, smaller ones of electric 
alloy steel—both hard and long-wearing. 
Imported F. & S. Annular roller bearings 
and ball thrusts throughout. 
Fiy-wheel Pumps Oil 
Instead of a small pump—liable to stop- 
page and breakage—the flywheel, by pres- 
sure, pumps the oil to all parts of motor, 
clutch and transmission. Grit is segregated 
in sediment chambers. This system is not 
only highly efficient and automatic, but 
economical, as the oil is used and circulated 
over and over and over again. 
Full-Floating Rear Axle 
Here again is superiority to the usual 
practice, in the full-floating rear axle—so 
strong structurally that no truss rods are 
needed. Wheels run on Bower high-duty 
roller bearings mounted on the axle casing, 
while the axle shafts, bolted to the hub 
flanges, turn the wheels, but bear no weight. 
The front axle, toc—one piece,!drop-forged 
—is amply strong for the severest service. 


A motor car’s ability to get over the road—to make 
the grades—to haul the load—is truly defined by 
its pulling power, and by nothing else. 

Thus, because rated power is merely a mathematical 
computation, based on the motor’s bore and 
stroke, it cannot be an accurate indication of what 

. ~ é es 
the Hupmobile Long-Stroke — 32,°’ or any other 
sar, can actually do. 

On the other hand, pulling power is increased or 
decreased by these most important factors :— 

1—Relation of piston stroke to cylinder bore. 

2—Motor design. 

3—FEfficiency of the carburetor. 

4—The degree of simplicity attained in the general chassis 
construction. 

5—The degree to which friction is reduced in the work- 
ing parts. 

6—Weight of the car. 

Let us see how and why it is greater in the Long-Stroke **32” 


. 








—_- 


1—A stroke neither too long nor too short, but in 
ratio to the bore as 1.7 to 1—the mean average 
of the most widely used European practice. 

2—A motor with cylinders cast en bloc ; valves at 
the side, protected from dust and dirt. The 
adaptation of the best European designs to 
American conditions. The Long-Stroke ‘‘ 32” 
goesa step farther by providing three liberal 
crankshaft bearings—instead of the two usual 
in unit cylinder construction—shutting out the 
possibility of undue crankshaft strains. 

3—Absolutely automatic carburetion — assuring 
correct mixture at all speeds and under all loads, 
without resort to adjustments. 

4—A chassis stripped clean of every complication. 
Motor, clutch, and transmission a compact, 
space- and weight-saving unit, permanently 
aligned and dispensing with a shaft and univer- 
sal joints between clutch and transmission. 

5—Friction reduced to the last limit by the finest 
domestic and imported ball and roller bearings 
in all important bearings outside of the motor, 
One universal joint between transmission and 
the full-floating rear axle, instead of two. 
Practically straight line drive. 

6—Weight 200 to 300 pounds under that of many 
cars of equal size and rating. That much less 
dead weight to dissipate power. 

Each of these is a distinct and unusual advantage in itself. 

Collectively, and because they enable a greater proportion of 
the engine’s power to do its real work—they set the Hup- 
mobile Long-Stroke ‘‘ 32’? apart from and above cars of 
its price. 

Their incorporation in the ggoo Long-Stroke “ 32’? Hupmobile 


is the result of the work of a homogeneous engineering and 
factory organization, held intact since the inception of the 
company; and the designs of E. A. Nelson, who designed 
the origina! Hupmobile and all succeeding models. 
Catalog mailed on request, 
Hupmobiles are now being built in the new factory, 
which, in point of equipment and facilities, ranks 
among the finest motor car plants in the world. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY, *“,iihorr mich.” 


DETROIT, MICH. 


15,000 Runabout Owners 

The Hupmobile Runabout, from the very 
first, was considered the standard of the 
runabout type; and it still retains that dis- 
tinction. It has the enthusiastic friendship 
of 15,000 owners in all parts of the world. It 
is Mr. Nelson’s first Hupmobile; and today 
is manufactured, in all essentials, on his 
original designs. In fact, economy of opera- 
tion and efficiency of service have never 
shown it necessary to make radical changes 
in those designs. 
The F: R bout Power Plant 

Every Runabout motor is the duplicate of 
that which drove the Hupmobile World- 
Touring Car on its notable globe-girdling 
tour. It is one of the simplest, most sturdy 
and most efficient automobile engines ever 
designed. Cylinders cast in pairs, valves 
at the side and three-bearing crankshaft. It 
is combined with the clutch and transmis- 
sion into a unit power plant. Theclutch is 
multiple disc, of fine saw-blade steel ; the 
transmission of the sliding gear type, with 
two speeds forward and reverse. 

Ingenious Oiling System 

Motor lubrication is by the splash system, 
which is_used in many of the costlier cars. 
The oil reservoir is at the right of the motor 
cylinders, where the oil is kept warm and 
in fluid state, regardless of weather. Byan 
ingenious arrangement, the flow of oil to 
motor is controlled by] the throttle, so that 
the amount of oil entering the crank case is 
regulated by the speed of the motor—high 
speed, more oil; low speed, less oil. 

Bosch High Tension Magneto 

The Runabout was the first car of its 
price to include the world famous Bosch 
high tension magneto without extra cost. 
Control of the car is simplified by the time 
of the spark being fixed. The spark is so 
timed that the explosions in the cylinders 
occur at the point of highest compression— 
which is not always the case when the 
driver has control of the variable spark. 
Many of the leading European cars employ 
the fixed spark, and the practice is growing 
in America since the Hupmobile Runabout 
initiated it. 
Timken and Hyatt Roller Bearings 

In rear axle and wheels and in the front 
wheels, Timken and Hyatt roller bearings 
are employed. The front wheels run on the 
former, the rear wheels on the latter. The 
differential gears and pinion at the rear of 
the drive shaft are also fitted with Hyatt 
and Timken rollers. The front axle, like the 
rear, is more than amply strong to bear the 
weight of the car and withstand road shocks, 
being a drop forging of high carbon steel. 








Standard 20' H. P. Runabout, $750 
F. 0. B. Detroit, with same power plant that took the 
world touring car around the world—4 cylinders, 
20 H. P., sliding gears, Bosch magneto, gas lamps and 
generator, oil lamps, tools and horn. 





Roadster, $850 F. 0. B. Detroit, same chassis as 
Runabout above, except 110-inch wheel-base, and same 
equipment, with highly finished steel boxon rear deck: 
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Swift and Graceful as an cotati 








but a whole lot safer and more reliable is this latest classy 
addition to that already famous line of high quality and medium- 
priced gas cars on which we are proud to put our name plate— 


en 





Like all of the line, it has all you want of speed and power, 
comfort and good looks. We call it Model 82-D. Write and 
let us tell you more about it. We will be glad to send our 


Catalog 57-G—FREE. 


THE COLUMBUS BUGGY COMPANY 
557 Dublin Avenue Columbus, Ohio 
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OU are missing one of the real jo oysot of living if you 
& “ye not taking your rest in FAULTLESS Night Shirts 
or Pajamas. Their soft-surfaced santerlals and 
any fit make their comfort absolute. Besides, they 
have shapeliness and distinctive touches in 
finish which give them real style. You'll find 
them best in every particular, yet they cost 
no more than the ordinary. At the best 
dealers’ everywhere, in 


all desirable fabrics, and . z 
distinguished by Wi yauleless| 
iia this label. SINCE 1881 


E.Rosenreto & Co. 
Dept. D. BALTIMORE.MD USA 











Makers of the remarkable 
Faultless Patent Nek-Gard 
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with that in view being now before Con- 
gress but “ still slumbering and not likely 
to become a law,’’ the Brooklyn Eagle 
says: 

“‘The surrender of New Jersey relieves 
the only serious practical friction in this 
field. Common sense on the part of the 
States is indeed more to be desired than 
the extension of Federal activities. Most 
of the States have displayed common sense 
in this matter of automobile reciprocity, 
Most of the States have regretted New 
Jersey’s past attitude, and some of them 
have put their own laws in a shape so that 
persistence in that attitude would deprive 
New Jersey’s citizens of privileges on the 
highroads of these States. Perhaps it is 
this trend toward retaliation that has done 
most to bring the New Jersey Solons to 
their senses. 


BIG FLEETS OF TRUCKS 


An attempt has been made by The 
Power Wagon to compile statistics of the 
number of electric motor-trucks now used 
in America by express companies, brew- 
eries, department stores, and other large 
enterprises. It finds ‘‘ an ever-increasing 
number of big fleets.” One company has 
250 electric trucks now in operation; an- 
other has 230; another 106; and two 
others have each 100. It is estimated that 
about 7,000 electric wagons are now in 
use, of which 2,292 are owned and operated 
by 58 enterprises, with an average of 38 
for each concern. A list is given of the 
corporations and companies owning elec- 
tric trucks. Two of the express companies 








ufacture of tires. 


A New York view of the reorganization, 
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have the largest number. One department loop 
store has 96, another 39, another 35, an- the lat 
other 20. The United States Government carried 

has 75 electrics in service; one brewery fully. 
has 72, another 63, two others 57 each. future | 
One electric company has 100, two others the tin 
44 each. A famous jewelry-house has 21, | ™®® ™ 
|a bread company 230. Many of the houses and = 
named are believed also to have gasoline- to tak 
wagons, but these are mainly used for § ™°e ‘ 
heavy trucking and for long-distance } 2° 
deliveries. Other 
sé"), 
ANOTHER RUBBER “ MELON ” cag 
Word comes from Akron, O., that the § oftener 
Goodrich company has increased its cap- § % Tul 
ital stock from $20,000,000 to $45,000,000, J PuxP™ 
the reason being a necessity for increasing deta 
the purchasing-capacity and business of § gischa 
the company. The plan of reorganization § farthe 
contemplates the transfer of all the prop- § capaci 
erty of the old company to a new corpo- § bus to 
ration, the transfer to take place in April § be no 
this year. There will be $15,000,000 7-per- — Must 
cent. cumulative preferred stock, 3 per Ut 2 
cent. of this amount to be retired each game 
year before dividends are paid on the com- “Tn 
mon. The common stock will represent a § the q 
par value of $37,000,000. A correspondent § noise 
of Motor Age reports a general impression } of the 
that this reorganization ‘‘ will amount to § great 
a melon-cutting for the present stock- } the b 
holders.” Gains of from 3 to 10 points in = sti 
‘the price of rubber were made immedi- SS te 
i ately after the announcement of the re- and g 
organization. The company is about to J oyt 4 
erect another large building at Akron. f street 
/Ground has already been broken for it. | for w 
It will be the largest building in the com- Jf Versa 


pany’s group and will be used for the man- | conte 
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printed in the same paper, is that it 
amounts to ‘‘a step to capitalize the ac- 
cumulated profits of the company which 
have gone back into the property after a 
period of years.” Holders of the present 
$10,000,000 of common stock are to re- 
ceive 270 per cent. in new stock and 78 
per cent. in cash, in other words, $348 per 
share. Holders of the $6,000,000 preferred 
now outstanding are offered $120 in cash, 
or 120 per cent. in new stock, as they may 
eect. The new common will be on a 4- 
per-cent. basis, but the old common drew 
dividends at 12 per cent. 


THE MOTOR-BUS AS A RIVAL OF 
THE TROLLEY 


The development in London and Paris 
and later in New York of the two-story 
motor-bus, followed quite recently by the 
one-story motor-bus, the advent of which 
in New York was chronicled a month or 
two ago, has raised a serious question 
whether the motor-bus will not prove in 
the end a serious rival in cities of the trol- 
ley. William B. Stout in Motor Age de- 
dares that this comfortable and fast 
vehicle bids fair ‘‘ to replace the older and 
more clumsy method for the higher class 
of passenger work in large cities.”” Al- 
ready in London $20,000,000 have been 
invested in motor-buses, and they have 
been ‘‘ found cheaper to operate than 
street-cars, faster, and more comfortable.” 
Not only New York is taking the English 
type of motor-bus seriously, but other 
large cities, and notably Chicago. Motor- 
buses have been operating in the Chicago 
“loop ”’ district since last September, and 
the latest statistics show that they have 
carried nearly 200,000 passengers success- 
fully. The writer believes there is a large 
future for the motor-bus in cities, and that 
the time is soon coming when ‘‘ business 
men, instead of taking the noisy street-car 
and crowded elevated train, will be able 
to take a bus to suburban homes with 
more comfort than before, less dirt and 
noise, less crowding, and as great speed.” 
Other advantages are named: 



















“The passenger can be taken care of in 
better fashion than on a street-car. The 
units of transport being smaller will run 
oftener, and operating on well-paved streets 
on rubber tires will be to all intents and 
purposes noiseless, a great gain over other 
systems, from the standpoint of nerves if 
nothing more. Stops for taking on and 
discharging passengers will be shorter and 
farther between on account of the smaller 
capacity and number carried, enabling the 
bus to keep a better schedule. There will 
be no wagons obstructing tracks which 
must be waited for, for the bus can turn 
out and go around the obstruction, thus 
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"Preserves Roadsagee 
. Prevents Disge 


Harrison Place, Irvington, N. J., Constructed with Tarvia X. 


Latest Developments in Tarvia 
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yar was the first bituminous 
preparation which appeared on 
the American market for preserv- 
ing macadam roads and eliminating the 
dust nuisance. 


The Tarvia, applied hot to the road, 
percolated into the macadam, sealed 
up the voids and locked the stone in a 
tough, plastic, automobile-proof matrix. 
The early work consisted merely of 
surface applications with ‘‘ Tarvia A.”’ 


The development of the process has 
brought more and more thorough treat- 
ments until the best practice now calls 
for the use of Tarvia from top to bottom 
of the wearing course, applied during 
construction. 


In some towns it has become a matter 
of fixed policy to build all new roads and 
pavements with ‘‘Tarvia X”’ as a binder. 


Tarviated macadam is so much more 
durable than ordinary macadam, es- 
pecially under automobile traffic, that 
the reduction in the cost of mainten- 
ance more than pays for the Tarvia. 





The use of Tarvia is thus justified mere- 
ly on account of ultimate economy. 


In addition, the tarviated surface is 
smootherand firmer. It isalso dustless in | 
dry weather and mudless in wet weather. | 


**Tarvia X °° for use in constructing 


Tarvia is made in three grades: 
roads and pavements. : 


“*Tarvia A’’ for hot surface applica- 
tions. 


‘*Tarvia B’’ (applied cold) for dust 
prevention and road preservation. 


ments in methods for building tarviated 
roadways and pavements will be sent 
free on request. Address our nearest 
office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, New Orleans, Seattle, 
London, Eng. 

Canadian Offices : Montreal, To- 
ronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver, St. 
John, N. B., Halifax, N.S. 


| 
Booklet describing the latest develop- 
| 








gaining many minutes over the street-car 
in every trip. 

“In the case of the man on the street, 
the quietness of the bus will appeal. The 
noise of street-railway and elevated is one 
of the greatest evils of any big city, and a 
great drawback to that city’s growth. With 
the bus there will be only the signal noise 
at street-crossings and this less insistent 
than a street-car gong which needs to reach 
far to make the man in a van ahead hear 
and get out of the way. The bus can turn 
out without this noise. The question of 
street-dust will be materially aided as well, 
for when the truck and motor-bus are uni- 
versally used there will be less of this to 
contend with, and what dust there is will 
be comparatively clean. 















models; 4 H. 
The dust of] THE CONSOLIDATED MFG. 


give you all of them. 
Study This Long List of 
Good Things 


. P. Twin is ready—ask for it. 


It’s A Yale Year 


» Always a leader, the Yale to- 
day is especially prominent 
because it has the maximum of 
real 1912 improvements. Some 
of these may be had inthe Yale 
only; no other motorcycle can 


More drop forgings than any other 
motorcycle; the Y-A Shock Absorber 
‘that Absorbs the Shock;’ 234 in. 
Studded Tires, Auto Fender ud 
Guards, Eclipse Free Engine Clutch, Full 
High Forks, Eccentric Yoke, Triple Anchored 
Handle-Bars,Muffler Cut-Out,comfortable sad- 
5 dle position and Mechanical Oiler on Twins. 
Yale 1912 literacare, describing the four new Yale 
. to 











The Finishing Touch to Your Spring Attire 
The Furrow. The most distinctive Spring hat ever made. 
Comesin dark gray, light gray, tanand brown. Same hat im- 

ported from Austria will cost you $3. We make it here—minus 

duty—and sell it for $2—prepaid. Made of fine felt. You'll 
like it as soon as you see it. If you don’t—your money back by 
return mail. State size, color and send $2 today. Write for 

1912 Style Book of Hats and Caps—FREE. ° 





C0., 1748 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, 0. 





FRENCH P. H. CO., Piitsceipnia, Pa, 
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From 


and back again — one-third 
of the motoring world will 
go this year in Ford Cars. 
Seventy-five thousand new 
Fords—all alike 
service in a twelvemonth 
it’s telling testimony to 
their unequalled service- 
ableness and economy. 
There is no other car like the Ford Model T. It’s 
lightest, rightest — most economical. 
passenger car costs but $590, f.o.b. Detroit, com- 
plete with all equipment—the five passenger but 
$6090. Today get latest catalog and name of your 


nearest Ford dealer from the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich. 


THE UNIVERSAL CAR 


‘there”’ 


-put into 


The two- 
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Triple Tread Service 


makes the auto owner happy and come back for more. 80% of the orders 
we have received during the past 6 months are from old customers. Four 
years of gratifying service has convinced auto owners that to TRIPLE TREAD 
their tires is the wisest and most economical policy. 


Let Us Triple Tread Your Tires 


Prevent 95°. of your Punctures—Double the Life of Your Tires 
Save 80°. of your Troubles—Make Your Tires Absolutely Non-skid 


Triple Tread is a special exclusive process of rebuilding your present tires, 
new or old, with three plies of the best French Chrome 
leather, reinforced by hardened steel studs. One ply is 
brought down over the beads to prevent rim cutting or any 
weakness at the sides,and the steel studs are continued down 
each side far enough to eliminate rut wear. 

Chrome leather is ten times tougher than rubber, and 
absolutely waterproof. 

We guarantee every Trip/e Tread for 3500 miles. 
Triple Treads usually last 5000 or 10,000 miles. 


Don’t Throw Your Old Cases Away 
nor sell them for scrap. 
Triple Treaded. Investigate this proposition at once. 
Write for information and prices today. 


Triple Tread Manufacturing Co. 
1548 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


546 Van Ness. Avenue 
San Francisco 





Send them to usto have them 


52 Gertie Street 
Winnipeg 
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down-town Chicago is a living source of 
contagion and disease, and if the man on 
the street sees in the motor-vehicle a 
means of getting rid of this danger, motor 
traffic will get his support, as it has 
already.” 


The writer understands that in London 
investments in motor-buses are paying 
better dividends than trolley investments, 
and that the bus is more satisfactory to 
the majority of patrons. Motor-buses 
were first introduced in 1903, when they 
were received “‘ with jeers by both the 
horse-bus drivers and the populace,”’ but 
now the horse-bus has disappeared and 
the investments in motor-buses have 
reached the sum of about $20,000,000. 
The origin of the motor-bus is ascribed to 
the sight-seeing vehicles with their dozens 
of passengers in rising tiers of cross seats 
—the so-called ‘‘ rubber-neck wagons.” 
Another groping toward the motor-bus 
was the use by European hotels of second- 
hand touring-cars, fitted up as substitutes 
for the old horse-buses running from rail- 
way stations in smaller towns. Thus the 
motor-bus was really developed in Eng- 
land and France, whence it came to New 
York a few years ago. 


WHY TIRES GIVE OUT 


Henri Petit in La Technique Automobile 
recently had an article on the causes of 
deterioration in tires, which is summarized 
in translation in The Automobile. He cites 
as the principal causes that send the tire 
to the serap-heap, “ regular wear of the 
tread, cuts which may or may not reach 
the fabric, loosening of the rubber from 
the fabric or of one layer of fabric from 
another, and bursting.’’ Such defects as 
a lack of parallelism between two wheels 
he does not consider, inasmuch as_ they 
are avoidable. He discusses only normal 
causes of wear, the supposition being that 
the road surface is smooth and hard, and 
first discusses the front wheels: 


“The wear of the front-wheel tires is 
less complicated than that of the tires on 
the driving-wheels, and may be considered 
first. As they are pushed over the road 
without any other resistance than that de- 
termined by the very slight friction in the 
wheel bearings, the wear acting in the plan 
of the wheel may be considered negligible. 
On the other hand, there is a lateral action 
of the tire which involves friction. The 
tire is inflated to a section, ... but the 
moment it comes in contact with the 
ground it flattens under the weight of 
the vehicle. his deformation pro- 
duces different effects at diffferent points 
of the sectional contour. The sides are 
bulged out, and the tread is flattened ex- 
teriorly while arched interiorly—by reason 
of the thickness of the casing at this 
point. There is naturally considerable 
distension of the fabric, and strains be- 
tween the rubber and the fabric, in assuming 
the new form, and the frictions involved 
are the cause of the regular wear of front 
tire-casings. They heat the casing and the 
air it contains, and, as neither the rubber 
nor the fabric is perfectly elastic, it is a con- 
siderable portion of the work involved in 
the deformation of the tire which is trans- 
formed into heat. As. the deformation is 
evidently greater, the greater the weight 
of the vehicle is and the less the tires are 
inflated, it becomes clear that at equal 
loads the regular wear of the tire will be 
smaller the more the tire is inflated.” 








The same causes of. wear. exist for. dri- 
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ving-wheels as for front wheels, but there 
are others also at work on the driving- 
wheels. Of these he says: 


‘Experience shows that their tangential 
push against the ground causes a certain 
amount of slip. The rear wheel turns a 
little faster than a front wheel on the same 
ear, and an examination of the rear-wheel 
tracks, even on a hard and smooth road, 
usually shows some drag, while the pat- 
tern of a front tire is simply printed in the 
road surface. The strains upon the fab- 
rie of a rear tire are, of course, also more 
severe than those on front tires. Both the 
wear and the strains are aggravated by 
sudden starts and brake actions. But 
while sudden starting and brutal braking 
both may cause a grinding of the tire 
against the road surface resulting in much 
wear, there is the marked difference that, 
in starting, the wheel turns and all the 
points of the tire tread are ground succes- 
sively against the same spot in the road, 
while in braking, if the w heel is blocked, 
it is the same point on the tire which is 
ground against a stretch of the road, and it 
is not rare to see a tire worn down to its 
fabric by a single brake action. In this re- 
spect there is reason for distinguishing be- 
tween the so-called differential brake, or 
brake on the transmission, and the wheel 
brake. The differential brake, acting on 
the differential frame, does not necessarily 
stop the wheel movement, but only re- 
duces to zero the algebraic sum of the two 
wheel movements. One wheel may con- 
tinue to turn forward if the other turns 
backward at the same time. And in prac- 
tise the friction of the two wheels with the 
ground is seldom the same. One tire is 
usually worn more than the other. One 
earries a heavier load than the other. And 
the road may give better adhesion under 
one wheel than under the other. It fol- 
lows that the two wheels will actually turn 
in opposite directions, and the nature of 
the wear will be the same as in the case of 
a sudden start. 

‘‘Wherever roads present marked in- 
equalities of the surface, as they nearly 
always do, a new cause for tire-wear comes 
into play through the bumps which the 
vehicle receives. It is difficult to analyze 
their exact effects, but they come under 
two heads: those due to the rebounding 
of the wheels and those which may be 
traced to irregular variations of the wheel 
speed. It is abundantly proved that any 
one of the four wheels, or all four of them, 
may leave the ground. In the case of front 
wheels, the coming back to the ground 
means scarcely more than increased flex- 
ion of the tire materials and the simple in- 
crease of wear and tear resulting there- 
from. <A driving-wheel, however, while in 
the air, tends to speed up under the influ- 
ence of the motor-power, and when it 
strikes the ground again the effect is some- 
what like that of a brake action; and this 
effect is aggravated if it is only one of the 
driving-wheels which has left the ground. 
In the other case, when both driving-wheels 
rebound, the vehicle can accommodate its 


own speed to that acquired by the wheels & 


in the air, rendering the effect only similar 
to that of a rough start. On the other 
hand, two tires are affected instead of one.”’ 


CARS THAT RICH MEN OWN 


What are called by the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer ‘‘ many surprizing revolutions,” 


have taken place among well-to-do and: 


fashionable owners of motor-cars. One of 
these is that in the private garages of many 
people are now found comparatively few 
ears of foreign make. It is also stated as 
a “ surprizing fact ” that, among the cars 
owned by the opulent are comparatively 
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Why not try one or two 


United States tires 
this spring? 


You might make an interesting—and 
profitable —discovery respect ing the 
amount of mileage service it is possible 
to build into motor tires when made by 
a rigid four-factory-test method. 


For United States Tires are made as no 
other tires in the world are made. They 
are the product of the most scientific 
tire knowledge, the greatest tire skill, 
and the combined tire experience of four 
immense factory organizations, each of 
which formerly produced a tire that was 


ing with the most modern tire machinery 
known to the industry, are operating as a 
unit to produce a grade of tires that actu- 
ally combines every element of strength 
and every secret of manufacture known 
to the experts of these four organizations. 


Perhaps your tire experience has been 
satisfactory—or passably so. We hope 
it has been. But it may be that tires 
made as United States Tires are made— 
by co-operative skill—would prove even 
more satisfactory. 
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recognized a leader in the tire fie The possibility is certainly worth con- 


Today these same organizations, work- sidering. Why not try them? 


Cost no more than other kinds 
Made in Clincher, Dunlop (straight side) and Quick Detachable styles 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY .- 


OULTRY 


4 MONTHS 
TWO cts. CTS. 


NEW YORK 





SUCCESS WITH 


on City or Suburban Lots, or on Farms 
THE AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE is devoted to interests of 


both fanciers and practical poultrymen. It is authoritative and helpful 
in all branches of poultry work, from hatching and rearing the chicks 
to maturing fowls for show room and market. Tells how to get eggs 
at the least cost. how to feed to get best results. No detail left out. It 
is the second oldest poultry publication in the United States and stands 
second to none in its value to poultry raisers. It is helpful to the 
beginner as well as the expert. The newest and best in poultry litera- 


APER 


ture is found between its covers each month. Subscription price, 50 cents per year. Three years for $1.00. 





The following well-known writers 
of national reputation make up the editorial staff: Clarence 
C. De Puy, Editor; Dr. N. W. Sanborn. Michael K. Boyer, 
Rev. Edgar Warren, Judge W. H. Card and C.W. Whitney, 


The April number contains the following: 
A Farm Flock of One Hundred Hens, a Paying Proposition, by Dr. Sanborn; 
Standard Breed Types, by Judge Card; Diseases of Poultry Department. 
by Dr. Sanborn; Answers to Questions Department, by M. K. Boyer; Side- 
Associate Editors: V. M Couch, L. E. Keyser, Rev. E. B line Poultry Keeping Department, by gar Warren; Woman's Depart- 
Templar, U. G. Conover, Belgian Hare Department; Mrs. ment, by Mrs. Rice: Correspondence Department, Belgain Hare Depart- 
Irvin, F. Rice, Woman's Department, and many other ment; Modern Successful Poultry Farms. by C. W. Whitney: and scores 
regviar contributors give you the best that can be obtained. of other articles. Also treatises on Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Guineas, ete. 


In order to have you get acquainted with our magazine, we make you this special offer: 
Ten Cents for a trial subscription of Four Months. 44 to 128 pages per month, Address 





AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 207 Hodgkins Block. SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


POULTRY and EGGS. 
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Will you own up that you 
are not giving your body 
a square deal? 

I YOU will let me help you, I can 


add years of usefulness and greater 
efficiency to your business life. For 
you surely are not satisfied through sed- 
entary habits to grow a little weaker 
and less valu- 
able every day. 

I am speaking 
generally, be- 
cause I know that 
nine out of ten 
men who work 
indoors have sur- 
face muscles 
that are as soft 
as dough, and 
stomach and in- 
testine muscles 
that are growing 
weaker every day. With even half-proper 
treatment, the vital muscles can be made 
strong enough to improve the health, 
appearance, temperament and ability of 
any man. 

Big biceps and surface muscles no more indi- 
cate health than brick walls prove that a build- 
ing is fire-proof. The true test is whether or not 
the day’s work fags you, whether your sleep re- 
freshes you and whether your body will obey the 
desires of your mind—in other words, can you do 
the things you would like to do—can you set your 
body to work without waste of will-energy? 


The Thompson Course 


is a series of simple, natural movements which give 
greater strength, vitality and energy to the most im- 
»ortant muscles of the body—the stomach, liver, lungs, 
ceart, and other vital organs. 


The Thompson Course requires no apparatus, does 
not force you to leave off any of your regular habits, 
and takes but a few minutes of your daily time. Rail- 
road presidents, and other men whose time is probably 
worth more than either mine or yours, have given their 
attention to my Course and have postponed their 
retirement many years on account of it, besides greatly 
increasing their present efficiency. 


Unless you are so well satisfied with your physical 
and mental condition as to believe yourself incap- 
able of improvement, you will profit oS reading my 
book, ‘‘ Human Energy,” which tells all about The 
Thompsan Course. I mail this book tree to any re- 
sponsible person. If you will send me your name and 
address I will mail you a copy with the simple stipu- 
a that you read it as though it were written by a 
riend. 


Take my word for it, this book is worth sending 
for today. Address 


J. Edmund Thompson 


Suite 712, Exchange Building Worcester, Mass. 








ids BATH TUB 


Costs little, no plumbing, little water. 


Weight 3S pounds, folds into small roll. 
Full length 8, far better than tin tubs. Lasts 
for years. Write for special agents offer and description. 


Robinson Bath Cabinet Co.,2056 Adams St, Toledo, 0, 















For 36 years we have been paying our customem 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and a 
] which we can recommend after the most tho’ 
rsonal jon. Please ask for Loan List No. 717 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence.Kans 


— SZIMAAL CT — 


The Bi-Monthly Scenic America Magazine 

Profusely illustrated, enthusiastic, educational, 
dignified, truthful and entertaining. 

Send 2dimes, at our risk, for the tic Festival, Car- 
nival and Convention May-June Number, and we will 
include FREE the March-April number which de- 
scribes the scenic attractions of the great Pacific 
Northwest. None free 











SEE AMERICA FIRST, Tacoma, Wash. 
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| few of the high-powered racing class. Sev- 
|eral very rich men are known to possess a 
large number of cars—why so many it 
would not seem easy to understand—but 
the facts stated are that John Jacob Astor 
has in New York City no fewer than sixteen 
cars, with others in his private garages at 
Newport and Rhinecliffe on the Hudson. 
Mr. Carnegie at one time owned about a 
dozen cars, but now has only four, his 
favorite being a touring-car. It may be 
added here that Mr. Carnegie is known to 
have purchased at least six cars of an inex- 
pensive model—a ear listed at less than 
$2,000. Alfred Vanderbilt, ‘‘ one of the 
most enthusiastic patrons of the show- 
horse, especially coaches, in this country,” 
is eredited with owning eight cars, among 
which is one electric runabout. John D. 
Rockefeller has many ears, but their num- 
ber is not given by the newspaper published 
in his ‘“‘home town.” C. K. G. Billings is 
credited with twenty cars. 


THE MOTOR-TRUCK IN DAIRY- 
FARMING 


Rex Beresford contends in Modern De- 
livery that quick deliveries of products 
mean more to the dairyman and cream- 
eryman than to any other type of farm or 
market industry. This is especially true 
with large enterprises, whether a large 
farm or large creamery. Where the out- 
put is large, more than one team will be 
necessary and teams have to be eared for 
and fed three times a day, the food of a 
horse being as costly as that of a cow. 
Every team, moreover, must have a 
driver; and labor, besides being expensive, 
is hard to get on a farm, especially on a 
dairy-farm. Early and late hours spent 
in milking and other work on the farm, 
make deliveries in all sorts of weather and 
on all kinds of roads a tedious and time- 
consuming task, as well as a profit-des- 
troying item in production. When the 
farm lies close to the town, horses may 
answer, inasmuch as several trips per day 
can be made by one team, but when the 
farm is some miles away the motor-truck 
will save much time and money. It is on 
a farm of this class that the motor has been 
found a good investment. 

Mr. Beresford cites a Wisconsin farmer 
who uses a three-ton truck to haul the 
dairy-products of his farm to the town 
twelve miles distant and to carry his own 
supplies back on the return trip. The 
motor-truck takes the place of three teams 
and three men formerly employed, the 
corresponding cost for the truck being 
the keep and wages of one man and 
the keep of one horse. He has thus been 
able to save much in time and to de- 
liver his products in better condition. 
Another farmer in Minnesota now using 
a truck formerly had to start before day- 
light in order to deliver milk at the proper 
hour. With his truck he can leave home 
at 6 or 6.30, cover his route in a short 
time, and be back at the farm in time to 
attend to farm work. A man in Nebraska, 
who hauls milk and cream from several 
points into Omaha, makes a total daily 
run of 61 miles. His truck holds 70 cans 
of milk and a trailer holds from 25 to 30 
eans, the total load being about 11,000 
pounds. On this trip he uses about seven 
gallons of gasoline a day. The truck has 





taken the place of four teams formerly | 


employed by him and driven by four men, 
and does the work in one-half the time 
|taken by the horses. During the first nine 
months the total cost of repairs and 
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Giveyou' 
Absolutely 


Free, a Gem 
Damaskeene Blade 
and you don’t 
have to buy any- 


thing else to get it. 
Just send us your name and 
the name of your razor, and 
we will mail you, with our 
compliments, a genuine Gem 
Damaskeene Blade—no 
finer piece of cutting steel was 
ever created. 

















Gem Damaskeene Blades 
will shave, and shave, and 
then again. After a while 
youll need other blades — 
the cost will surprise you 
(7 for 35c). Use them in 
a Gem Junior Razor frame. 





Gem Junior Safety Razor, 

$1.00, complete, with 7 

Gem Damaskeene Blades, 
sold everywhere 


GEM CUTLERY COMPANY 
210-216 Eleventh Ave. 
.NEW YORK 





































ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


The Tobaccos are all aged. Age im- 
roves flavor; adds mildness; prevents 
Citing In the blending, seven different to- 
baccos are used. Surbrug’s ‘‘Arcadia’’ isin 
aclass by itself—nothing so rich in flavor— 
so exhilarating in quality. A mild stimulant. 


At Your Dealer's, 
SEND 10CENTS for sample which will convince. 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY 
204 Broadway, New York. 
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up-keep for the truck was only eight dol- 
lars. 

Related to this matter is an item of news 
from Philadelphia, where one of the daily 
papers late in” March reported that the 
motor-trucks used by certain milk-pro- 
ducers of New Jersey had proved so suc- 
cessful that members of the Interstate 
Milk Producers’ Association had seriously 
considered the advisability of buying 
trucks to earry milk to Philadelphia from 
points along the line of the Philadelphia 
and Reading Railway. This action had 
been taken in consequence of an advance 
in railway freight-rates for milk, which 
will go into effect April 15. Both the 
Pennsylvania and Reading have raised 
the rates, giving as a reason that the re- 
frigeration required by law makes the 
transportation of milk more expensive. 
The New Jersey milk-trucks run between 
Woodstown, N. J., and Camden, carrying 
100 cans of milk in one and a half or two 
hours, the journey being so short that 
there is no necessity for refrigeration. The 
eost of transportation by truck averages 
from 18 to 20 cents a ean. 


PROPHECIES OF THE YEAR’S 
BUSINESS 


From an article in The Automobile it ap- 
pears that the year 1912 is likely to eclipse 
all previous years: Last year the total out- 
put of pleasure-cars was 209,957; this 
year the total will be 247,427. Last year 
the entire value represented by the out- 
put of pleasure-cars was $262,446,250; 
this year the entire value will be $309,- 
283,750. Production during the first two 
months of 1911 amounted to 62,846 cars; 
in 1912 to 128,664 cars. Thus, the first 
two months of this banner year show more 
than double the production of last year 
for the same period. Some concerns have 
already booked orders covering the entire 
1912 output. Others have so great a vol- 
ume of orders that it will be impossible for 
them to fill all during 1912. Spring busi- 
ness began earlier than ever before, and is 
increasing in volume. January and Feb- 
ruary were the two best months on rec- 
ord. During these months one concern 
increased 400 per cent. in its output; an- 
other 200 per cent.; and still another 100 
per cent. The Automobile made a careful 
eanvass by letters to manufacturers and on 
the replies received bases its optimistic 
forecast. Among the points in its conclu- 
sions are the following: 


‘‘Considering the replies in the order. in 
whieh the questions were asked, the first 
to come to our attention relates to the 
percentage of the 1912 output which the 
manufacturers managed to turn out dur- 
ing the months of January and February. 
This percentage varied widely among the 
different makers, the lowest being 25 per 
eent. and the highest 75 per cent. The 
average is 52 per cent. From these figures 
it is easy to see that the manufacturers 
are far ahead of their expectations in pro- 
duction, yet, as a rule, they are not ahead 
of the orders already secured. It means 
that they will either have to increase their 
output of 1912 ears or else begin work on 
their 1913 ears earlier than usual. Many 
companies, in fact nearly all of them, are 
making additions to their plants and stri- 
ving to better conditions at the factories in 
various ways with the aim of increasing 
the production. 

‘The great majority stated that this 
year conditions are much better than was 
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HE U. S. Postal 
Mail Service is the 
backbone of the 
rapid delivery of letters 
in this country. 
The Mail Trains are veri- 
table “‘post-offices on wheels.” 
They collect mail from 
practically every post-office 
in the United States—and 
they sort this mail while 
traveling on express schedule 
—HOWARD time. 
The whole American busi- 
ness system is built up on the 
saving of minutes. 


The man who is unsuccessful is 
very likely one who is never sure 
what’s o’clock. 











The Howard Watch 


It is the difference in tempera- 
ment—in habit of mind—and in 
watches. 

Now and for all, the HOWARD 
is the watch for the man whose time 
means money. 

It is admittedly the finest prac- 
tical watch in the world—made and 
adjusted to standards that have 
never been attained by any other 
timepiece. 

A HOWARD Watch is always 
worth what you pay for it. 

The price of each watch is fixed 
at the factory and a printed ticket 
attached—from the 17-jewel (double 
roller) in a Crescent Extra or Boss 
Extra gold-filled case at $40, to 
the 23-jewel at $150—and the 
EDWARD HOWARD model at $350. 

Not every jeweler can sell you a 
HOWARD Watch. Find the How- 
ARD jeweler in your town and talk 


to him. He is a good man to 
know. 


Admiral Sigsbee has written a little book, ‘‘The Log of 
the HOWARD Watch,” giving the record of his own 
HOWARD in the U.S. Navy. You'll enjoy it. 
us a post-card, Dept. O, and we’ll send you a copy. 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS, Boston, Mass. 
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Expansive Breathing 


A book that fully explains 
how to vitalize the Blood 
through proper breathing. 
Correct breathing (bot 
sexes) described by dia- 
grams,etc. Book contains 64 
pages of important informa- 
tion on Chest Expansion, 
Lung Developmentand Inter- 
nal Exercise, Includes Special 
Breathing Exercises; Endors- 
ed by Physicians— Accepted by 
the National Medical Library. 


Sent on receipt of 10c— 
coin or stamps 
P. Von Boeckmann, R. S. 
1353 Terminal Bldg. 
103 Park Ave., New York City 











Are You Going to Build? 


Send 25c silver (and 10c postage) for our big 
$1 book of plans, “‘Low Cost Modern Homes,”’ 
— with houses from 
$1,000 to $3,000. 
“*PALATIAL 
MODERN HOMES” 
from $3,000 to 
$10,000, price 25c 
and |2c postage. 
“*COTTAGES AND 
BUNGALOWS” 


f Zs from $300 to $9,000, 
' — price 25c and 5c 
postage. 
J. H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects 
1242 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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BY FRANKLIN O. KING— 


This World is like a Big Round Cheese, and 
It is Populated with all Sorts and Conditions of 
Humanity. Some of us are Helpful, some 
Harmful, but Many of Us are Merely like Mud 
on a Wagon Wheel—we neither Help the 
Wheel go Round, nor add very Much to the 
Appearance of Things. A Few of us Think 
We are the ‘‘ Whole Cheese,’’ but We’re Not, 
and Few besides Ourselves have Inflated Ideas 
regarding our Importance. The Trouble with 


Most of Us, however, is our inability to take 
Life Seriously, and a Tendency to Underestimate 
More Men have 


Our Own Intrinsic Worth. 
Lost Out through ‘‘ Cold 
Feet,’ than by Reason of 
** Swelled Head.”’ 

You haven’t any Real 
Reason for being Poor, 
and You Know It. If you 
would make a Real Stand 
against Poverty, and Put 
up Half the Battle You 
are Capable of, Nothing 
in the World could Pre- 
vent Your final Success. 
To Win, however, Under 
Present Conditions, re- 
quires not only Tireless 
Industry, but the Devel- 
opment of a Trait most 
of us know very Little 
about—-FRUGALITY. 
Saving is the Antidote 
for Slaving. Every Little 
Bit Added To What 
You’ve Got Will Some 
Day Buy You a House and 
Lot. Don’t bea Jelly-fish. 
Cut loose from Gay Com- 
panions—Cut out a Few 
Habits, Cut down Expen- 
ses, and You'll Cut a 
better Figure with Your 
Friends and Family. 

The Systematic Saver Accumulates slowly, un- 
less his Savings are Put to Work where They can 
Earn SomethingWorth While. Fifteen Hundred 
Dollars put into the Savings Bank will, in One 
Year, at 3 per cent, earn You less than Fifty Dol- 
lars. Half of Fifteen Hundred Dollars invested in 
One of our Ten-Acre Danbury Colony Farms, in 
convenient Monthly Payments (Protected by 
Sicknessand Insurance Clauses) will Earn Freedom 
from Care, and that Comfort which comes from 
the Ability to Sit under One’s ‘f Own Vine and 
Fig Tree,’’ with a certain Income Insured. 

The Rest Incentive to Persistent and Systematic 
Saving is the Desire to Get a Home. The Best 
Place I know of to Get a Home is in the Rain 
Belt of Gulf Coast Texas, where You can Grow 
Three big Money-Making Crops a Year, and 





Two Texas Gulf Coast Products 
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where Irrigation and Fertilization do not Eat up 
the Profits Your Hands Create. 

M. L. Mebene, who owns a farm just across 
Chocolate Bayou from our land, received the 
past season $2300 for his six-acre strawberry 
crop, f. o. b. cars, Chocolate Bayou Station. 

Do You Know that Growers of Figs, Straw- 
berries and Early Vegetables clear a Net Profit 
of $300 to $500 an Acre in Gulf Coast Texas? 
Do You Know men have realized more than 
$1,000 an acre Growing Oranges in our Country ? 
If You Do Not Know these things, you should 
read up on the subject, and you must not fail to 
get Our Free Book, which contains nearly 100 
photographs of growing crops, etc. 

What would you think of a little town of 
about 1,200 People situated near our lands, where 
they ship on an average of $400,000 worth of 
Fruit, Vegetables, Poultry, Eggs, etc., a year? 
During 1910 this Community shipped nearly 
$100,000 worth of Strawberries alone. 

I believe You could save 25 cents a day if 
you Tried. I Know You would TRY if You 
Could realize one-half the Opportunities offered 
by this Wonderfully Fer- 
tile Soil of our Danbury 
Colony. Remember: Our 
Early Vegetables get to 
Northern Markets in Mid- 
Winter and Early Spring, 
when they command top 
prices. 

We are situated within 
convenient shipping dis- 
tance of Three Good Rail- 
roads, and in addition to 
this have the inestimable 
Advantages of Water 
Transportation through 
the Splendid Harbors of 
Galveston and Velasco, so 
that our Freight Rates are 
Cut Practically in Half. 
The Climate is Extremely 
Healthful and Superior to 
that of California or Flor- 
ida— W inter or Summer— 
owing to the Constant 
Gulf Breeze. 

Our Contract Embodies 
Life and Accident Insur- 
ance, and should You Die, 
or become totally disabled, 
Your Family, or anyone 
else You name, will get 
the Farm without the Payment of another 
Penny. If You should be Dissatisfied, we will 
Absolutely Refund your Money, as per the 
Terms of Our Guarantee. 

Write for our Free Book. Fill Out the 
Blank Space below with your Name and Ad- 
dress, plainly written, and mail it to the Texas- 
Gulf Realty Company, 1318 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago, Illinois. Read It Carefully, then use 
your Own Good Judgment. 

* * * 
Please send me your book, ‘Independence With Ten Aecres."' 


? 
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ave imported roller chains, sprockets an 
\\e pedals; New Departure Coaster-Brakes and 
4 Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; on) dence? evade 


equipment and many advanc - 

‘ ae noother wheels. + sem nw 

FACTORY PRICES es:°:: 

are less than 

others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 
models from812 up. A few 


Fe’. RANGER” BICYCLES 










On ap- 
proval, freight prepaid, anywhere in U.S., 
without acentin advance. DO NOT BUYa 
wg Dicycle ora pair of tires from anyone atany 
Price until you get our big new catalog and 
ri Special prices and a marvelous new offer. 
A tal brings Sh amet . Write it now. 
TIRES Coaster rake Rear Wheels, lamps, 
parts, and sundries Aal/f usual prices. 
Rider Agents everywhere are coining money selling our bi 
cycles, tires and sundries. Write today. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. w. 172 CHICAGO 











Better one less handsome chair if something 
needs to be given up in order tohave your copy 
of the Standard Dictionary. 








_ Write to-day for Big, Illustrated Free Book showing all styles, 
sizes and prices of beautiful, genuine Piedmont Southern Red 
Cedar Chests, particulars of Free Trial Offer and. all‘information. 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chests are moth, mice, dust and damp proof. 
Beautiful, ornamental, economical. Needed in every home. Sold 
direct from factory at factory prices, freight prepaid. Guaranteed. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 62, 

Statesville, N.C. 
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the case in 1911. One company reported 
an increase of more than 400 per cent. over 
last year. Several others declared a growth 
of business amounting to over 200 per cent., 
and a large number were jubilant over a 
100-per-cent. increase. There’ were very 
few who had not a substantial growth to 
boast of and most of the makers had at 
least a 30-per-cent. increase in business. 
One of the established, conservative com- 
panies stated that sales by its branches 
during January and February, 1912, were 
144 per cent. in excess of those made last 
year in the same time. 

“In response to a question as to what 
conditions throughout the country had an 
influence in pushing the manufacturer in 
his production or in holding him back, the 
general answer has been—the increase or 
decrease of demand for cars due to good 
or poor crops, the condition of business in 
general, or the appeal made to the pub- 
lie by particular features in the cars them- 
selves. Some of the makers attribute the 
improvement in business to the more favor- 
able attitude of the bankers to the auto- 
mobile industry.” 


OF MOTOR-TRUCKS IN GENERAL 


A special article summarizing what the 
use of the motor-truck has thus far dem- 
onstrated was contributed by Roland W. 
Hutehinson, Jr., to a recent number of 
The World’s Work. The claims for the 
truck as against those for the horse are 
purely economic; otherwise it would have 
no reason for existence. These claims are 
that it gives better service, does work 
cheaper, and is more efficient. In detail 
Mr. Hutchinson says: 


“One of its chief advantages over the 
horse and wagon is in the greater territory 
which it can cover. A single horse with 
a one-ton wagon, for instance, has a very 
restricted radius of action, averaging 
twenty-two miles a day—and to attain 
this, one-half the distance is generally 
covered without load. In other words, it 
has a productive mileage of eleven miles 
for a day’s service. The two-horse, three- 
ton wagon will average twenty miles a day, 
or a productive service of ten loaded miles. 
The three-horse, five-ton wagon, which is 
the largest practical unit for city service, 
is limited to a working radius of eighteen 
miles a day, or nine miles with-load. 

‘*While the ordinary horse and wagon is 
going four miles in an hour, the one-ton 
truck will cover eighteen miles. It can 
make a delivery ten miles from the store 
very nearly two hours quicker than the 
wagon. Where time is money in delivery, 
such a saving is most important. Even 
a five-ton truck, which is the largest size 
needed in most businesses, can go ten 
miles in an hour, or about three times as 
fast as a three-horse wagon’s speed. Be- 
sides its greater speed the motor-truck has 
the added advantage of being able to work 
all day and every day in rush periods with- 
QUE MOR. 5 is ses es 

“With the coming of deep snows and 
glassy pavements the limitations of the 
horse are forcibly imprest on the minds of 
every urban dweller. The efforts of horses 
to stay on their feet in drayage service in 
our Northern cities, much less to pull heavy 
loads, is so exhausting and so laming that 
their efficiency is badly impaired and the 
reliability of delivery of merchandise by 
animal power is reduced. The poyer- 
vehicle, on the other hand, has only to 
attach chains or some other form of anti- 
skidding appliance to the tires and go on 
as well as ever. 

“But to an even greater degree does the 
boiling heat of summer demonstrate the 





superior efficiency of power business ve- 
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an to — —— “8 = ion eo ice 
t orme en the heat brings down 
~ oe normal efficiency of draft horses, caus- y ree oOo e S OW 
. ing sickness and heavy mortality—delays 
ry in delivery and the spoiling of perishable 
on products cost the public hundreds of thou- 
at sands of dollars. : 
we “The extraordinarily warm weather of 
om the early part of July, 1911, was a striking 
yall object-lesson to the owners of horse-drawn 
ted vehicles. In New York City, which has 
at the largest number of horse-teams (as well 
i as power-trucks) in service, there are nor- 
at mally 140,000 horses hauling loads. In ten 
an days, commencing with the excessive heat f- ) ITmamadl : ai @S 
in period of July 3 last, the Society for the 
ia Prevention of Cruelty to Animals reported 
or that 1,200 of these horses dropt dead in 
ait harness, or a ratio of nearly one in a hun- SGree ” = eeu 
in dred. In addition to this heavy mortality, 
h- which is nearly double the ordinary death- 
ie rate, thousands of animals were wind- 
wR broken or ruined for hard service. 
mg ‘‘In municipal service the motor-wagon 
ae and -truck are replacing horses for ambu- 
lance, patrol, street-cleaning, garbage-re- ' 
mov al, and fire-engine service. A _ single S d F | 
month’s reports (August, 1911) disclose en or t 
, expenditures, contracts, or appropriations ‘ 
aggregating a total of nearly $425,000 for ONE hundred and twenty-five Complete Outfit 
1e self-propelled apparatus in seventy cities tested recipes to help you cut Cunsiun Abin 
n= and towns, scattered through 24 States.| gown expenses. Gives you the : ea, , 
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* from the substitution of trucks for horses. | the housewife do this. And this is only one ofthe many —_*leptiic made and last forever. Bo pads oF 
y A horse delivery-wagon has an over-all] money-savings you will discover by looking into the finished dust-proof top. Metal lining, no 
: length of about eighteen feet and occupies | merits of my Rapid Fireless Cooker—the fastest, best, por hig yo aeeaee ees coon 
il pnoky oe feet of area. Bt omg tag most saving cooker possible to buy. dinner will cook without pe tls ina Rapid. 
od — paca requires a year oy un- Ri h N I A M ki Nothing bares, nee spoils, san we flavors 
read an ourteen square feet or area. and juices kept in and everything done just 
The motor of like carrying-capacity will 1g t ow m aking a —_ 100,000 women now own a Rapid - 
. average an over-all length of about ten|  Gpeg . Send for the "ree Book and Special Factory 
N feet, or sixty square feet of area, whether pecial F actory Price on Price. 
- on the street or in the stable, a saving 
fl of practically one-third on the street, and BS 6 
nearly 60 per cent. in the stable, where r r 
“ the high rental value has to be considered. 9 I e ess 00 e S 
* The comparison with larger drays is even oe Nets 
a more striking. This is a great big saving right at the start. You not 
ca ‘While these figures show a very decided only get your cooker straight from the factory just as ‘ 
is saving for the motor as against the horse, | cheap as the dealer himself could buy it, but Iam making ; 
’s conservative estimates prove that it is|a special price offer on top of my low factory price to get i 
BS doing two and a half times the work of the | 10,000 cookers placed in new neighborhoods at once, for i 
‘a horse, making a saving of street space of | every cooker always brings me four or five orders from | 
‘ta no less than 73 per cent.; so the same | friends and neighbors of the people who buy because they i 
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ad tion, or four times the present volume of Save 75 Cents on Every Dollar of ; ———— f 
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: Bingham, a prominent motor-truck expert, | only one way to know what my Rafid will save you in work and il] 
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A TOBACCO 
EDITORIAL 


Famous Edgeworth Tobacco Now Also 
Supplied Ready-Rubbed for the 
Pipe—Interesting Facts Told 
Without Pictures 


HOUSANDS upon thousands of loyal 

smokers of Edgeworth Plug Slice To- 
bacco—men who have come to swear by this 
good pipe-smoke—will be interested in this 
announcement that ‘‘ Edgeworth’’ is now 
also offered Reapy-RupBeD—all ready for 
the pipe for those who prefer it. If YOU 
never have tried ‘‘ Edgeworth,’ do so now 
in its new form. 

Doubtless you have rubbed a slice of to- 
bacco in your hands. You have pinched it 
tightly in your fingers—then released it. 
You have seen it ‘* crawl ’’ over the palm of 
your hand—and you knew it was then just 
right to put in your pipe. 

Edgeworth Reapy-RUBBED comes to you 
ready to ‘‘crawl ” in your hand. It is all 
prepared for your pipe when you take it from 
the box. And the real satisfaction it gives 
proves unmistakable quality. 

‘*Edgeworth’’ is made from the finest 
Burley-leaf the ground can yield. 


poeMORTy 
READY-RUBBED 


| Smoking Tobacco, 10c 


A pipeful of ‘*‘ Edgeworth ”’ is the kind of 
smoke one dreams of. Every puff is delight 
raised to the mth power. There’s mever a 
bite for the tongue, while the after effect is 
a pleasant and joyful memory. 

You who swear by ‘‘ Edgeworth ’’—tell 
your friends to try it—Plug Slice or Reapy- 
RusseD. And you who know it not—it’s 
time to get acquainted. For the man who 
knows this tobacco always lives in agreeable 
anticipation of his next smoke. 

We're so sure of Edgeworth that we guarantee 
it—and will refund the purchase price if you’re dis- 
satisfied. READY-RUBBED in roc tins, everywhere. 
Plug Slice, 15¢. 25C, 50C and $1.00. Mailed prepaid 
on receipt of price if your dealer has none. 


“The Pipe’s Own Story,” 
No. 1 — Free 








Just published—a most fascinating story, told 
by a Pipe itself—the first of a series of “Pipe 
Tales.” It’s a booklet every smoker will enjoy. 
You will want the whole series. Write us today 
for “‘The Pipe’s Own Story,’”’ No. 1, and we'll 
mail it to you free of charge. 


LARUS & BROTHER CO. 
(Established 1877) 
Also manufacturers of Qboid Granulated Plug 
Smoking Tobacco 


No. 5 South 21st Street Richmond, Va. 














How to Accumulate $1,000.00 


Not a difficult thing todo. Buy oneofour Ye 
Easy Payment, Profit-sharing 59% Coupon 
Trust Bonds, paying interest semi-annually, 
and issued in denominations of $500, up. 
Write now for our Free Booklet De Luxe 
It describes our new method of saving. 


GUARANTEE TRUST AND BANKING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bond Department Established 1899. 
CAPITAL $500,000,00. 














THE LITERARY DIGEST 
PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


CAPTAIN SCOTT’S HARD SLEDDING 


HE possibility that Captain Scott has 

reached the South Pole gives inter- 
est to the story of hardship and adventure 
that he sent back by the men who left him 
within 150 miles of his goal. He then had 
provisions for a month, and his friends 
feel sure that sometime in January he 
reached the point where every direction is 
north. From this account it is evident 
that he had no such easy time as Amund- 
sen, whose party returned from the Pole 
actually heavier than when they left 
camp. Scott and his men. had many 
thrilling experiences, some of which nea~ly 
cost them their lives. The New York 
Times prints a copyrighted letter, quoted 
here by permission, in which the explorer 
describes some of the party’s narrow 
escapes. In March of last year an up- 
heaval of the sea shattered a large area of 
ice, nearly defeating the expedition. 
Captain Scott: 


Says 


While cutting a corner of White Island 
in a bad light the whole of one dog-team 
fell into a crevasse. Meares, myself, and 
the sledge were miraculously held up on 
part of a bridge across the crevasse, along 
which we had been traveling, and most of 
the dogs hung by their harness. With 
great difficulty and after three hours’ work 
we extricated the animals. One, which 
was badly injured by falling sixty feet, 
afterward died. ...... 

Wilson and Meares, driving dog-teams, 
reached Hut Point in safety. Oates, Grain, 
and I remained to try and save one pony 
which had been badly hurt by the blizzard, 
while Bowers, Cherry, Gerrard, and Crean, 
with the four best ponies, set out to follow 
the dogs. Nearing Hut Point they found 
badly working racks in the sea ice and 
hastily turned and marched four miles 
south. 

There, at 2 a.m. on March 1, the tired 
condition of the ponies obliged the party 
to camp. At 4.30 Bowers, awakened by a 
noise, found the ice broken all around the 
camp and moving with the heavy swell. 
One pony had disappeared from the picket- 
ing line and was not seen again. Hastily 
packing their sledges, the party decided to 
try and work southwest over the pack ice. 
With infinite difficulty. the sledges were 
dragged, the punies jumping from floe to 
floe toward the barrier. About noon the 
party neared the barrier, but found its ice 
wall unclimbable and the swell churning 
and breaking heavy floes against it. In 
this dilemma Crean was allowed to at- 
tempt to obtain help. He traveled east 
over the moving pack to find a break in 
the ice wall, and eventually hoisted him- 
self to the barrier surface by wedging his 
skee stick in a crack. 

The search for the missing men and 
finally the rescue by Scott and some of his 
other companions are thus vividly de- 
scribed: 


Ignorant of these events, after failing to 
save our sick pony, my own party had 
reached the barrier, where the ice, break- 
ing under foot, foreed us to retreat hur- 
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Buy Lots in Young Cities 
With a Birthright . 


Your father could have made thou- 
sands a generation ago by investing 
a few dollars in building lots in such 
cities as Denver, Omaha, Kansas 
City or Oklahoma City. 


You have an equal opportunity. The 
Northwest must have cities; its vast 
agricultural wealth insures the money 
investment necessary to build them. 

We know the Northwest — we have 
studied it for years--we are experts in 
judging Northwestern land values. 

Guided by experience and in co-opera- 
tion with the great railroad builders we 
have selected seventeen young cities, 
small today, but so favorably located 
that they must become great in a few 
years. 

We offer at attractive prices, five dots 
one in each of five of these * preferred 
risk” young cities. Easy payments—no 
risk—we pay all taxes. 

Write now and let us prove that this 
is one of the safest, sanest, most profit- 
able investments open to the man of 
moderate means. 






























High grade men are making com- 
fortable incomes as our repre- 
sentatives in their districts. 
We may have an opening for you. 


NORTHWEST TOWNSITE COMPANY 
310 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





e e e 
Amid Towering Mountains 
and crystal lakes, nestles the metropolis of the Adiron- 
dacks ; a paradise for hunter and angler. The invigo 
rating climate has made it a Mecca of health. A 
residential resort proven safe for pleasure, or for fam- 
ilies whose invalid has weak lungs. Medical specialists. 
Schools, electric lights, automobiles, motor boats. ICE 

CE 1913. Booklet. PUBLICITY BUREAU, 
Box 385BH, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 





Standard Dictionary superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 





$2.50 AND UP 


MGORES 


THE ORIGINAL NON-LEAKABLE 


FOUNTAIN PEN) 


The Pen Point is Always Moist. 


For that reason you can depend on 
Moore’s to write the instant you want 
it to without coaxing. If you have 
had experience with a leaky fountain fj] 
pen, you are just the one who will 
best appreciate Moore’s because the ff] 
construction of this pen makes leak- 
ing impossible, regardless of the 
position in which it is carried. 

Moore’s is by far the easiest pen to fill— 
simply remove the cap,—drop in the ink. It 
writes freely and evenly day in and day cut. 

it is the most satisfactory pen made. 


Every Moore’s Non-Leakable carries the 
most unconditional guarantee. 


CHOOSE MOORE’S FOR ITS QUALITY 
For Sale By Dealers Everywhere. 
AMERICAN FOUNTAIN PEN C0 


dams, Cushing & Foster, Selling Upents 
168 DEVONSHIRE ST.. BOSTON, MASS. 


CANADIAN AGENTS, W.J.GAGE & CO, TORONTO, CNS 
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riedly, with the gravest anxiety for our 
companions. My fears were confirmed 
when Wilson, who had traveled out over- 
land, reported having seen with glasses 
ponies adrift on sea ice. An hour later 
Crean was seen approaching, and, learn- 
ing his news, Oates, Crean, and I set off 
immediately to the west. Working around 
the bay, we approached the barrier edge, 
and at 6 p.m. by good fortune discovered 
the missing party on a pack which had 


temporarily stopt, owing to the swell 
subsiding. 

With Alpine ropes the men were rescued 
with difficulty. Working on through the 
night, we succeeded in salving the sledges 
and their loads, but could do nothing for 
the ponies, which were only thirty yards 
away. At 4 a.m. the pack began to move 
again. We left the ponies with full nose- 
bags and rested till 8 a.m., when the pack 
was again stationary. 

We marched north, found the ponies, 
and made desperate efforts to save them. 
Bowers and Oates risked a long détour 
over the pack and led the animals over 
many jumps, while the remainder of us 
dug a trench to the lower part of the bar- 
rier. The edges of the floes were high 
above water and very uneven. Killer 
whales hung about within a few yards. 
The ponies failing at the jump were irre- 
trievably lost. One pony only won 
through. The pack was moving again as 
we left it and drifted clear to the north. 

On March 4 we ascended hills east of 
Castle Rock, and on the 5th the party, 
with the two remaining ponies and the 
dog-teams, was safely housed at Hut 
Point. By this incident we lost three of 
our strongest ponies. This was a severe 
blow to the expedition, but not enough to 
wreck its plans if the remaining animals 
could be preserved. The heavy swell 
which caused this disaster broke more than 
ten miles of fast sea ice, large fragments 
of the barrier, and two miles of glacier 
tongue, a feature which had remained 
otherwise unchanged since discovery in 
1902. 


The months that are summer to us be- 
ing winter in the South Polar region, the 
expedition was compelled to stay in camp 
until November 2, when they left Hut 
Point and started for the Pole. They had 
to leave their motor-sledges and most of 
their ponies behind, and traveling was 
slow, for they encountered severe snow- 
storms a good deal of the time. Of the 
last days of the journey, Captain Scott 
Says:, 


December 21, latitude 85 degrees 7 
minutes south, longitude 163 degrees 4 
minutes east; height, about 6,800 feet; 
four miles south, thirty west of Mount 
Darwin. Largely as a result of the storm 
reported in my last dispatch the lower 
reaches of the glacier were filled with ter- 
ribly soft snow. Men on foot sank to the 
knee at each step. It would have been 
quite impossible to advance had we not 
pulled onskees. As it was, the runner sur- 
face of sledges proved inadequate. They 
frequently sank to the cross-bars, requir- 
ing to be extricated with standing pulls. 
For four days we struggled in this morass, 
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“Where 
Have My 
Profits Gone?” 4 


Every retail merchant} and manufacturer should write im- 
mediately for a free copy of the book, ‘*Where Have My Profits Gone?” 
This book is a scientific analysis of the loss of profits in retail stores and 
other business institutions. It made an instant sensation as soon as it was 
announced—requests for it coming at the rate of over 2,000 per day. The 
book analyzes and explains the causes of lost |profits in business generally. 
It describes 33 kinds of retail losses. It explains the most successful methods 
used by big stores in handling the details of their business. Other chapters 
give the arguments for and against cash or credit business, the good and bad 
ways of retail advertising, ways of getting business, how every business is built 
up, the weakest link in a business and leaks which result in losses in hotels, res- 
taurants, soda fountains, collusion and dishonesty in business, and other practical 
and valuable information for business men. 


Free to Merchants and Manufacturers 


This book contains many of the facts which our 200 business systematizers have 
gathered, regarding the right and wrong ways of handling the details in all kinds 
of business. It will be presented free, to the proprietor, or manager, of any 
retail store, or to any manufacturer or other wm peERB EER UR EEE 





































business house, provided the coupon is filled = 
out properly and enclosed with a written request American Sales Book Co.,Ltd. a 
on the firm’s business stationery and the writer @ Elmira, N.Y i 
states the position with the firm which he holds. arenes S - 
To such persons the book is sent absolutely free Without. obligating me in 
: ioati : any way, please send a co 

and without obligations of any kind. aa a Whose aed - 
Those who are not retail merchants or officials in any M@ My ProfitsGone?” asadver- gy 
manufacturing plant,can buy a copy of the bookby jg tised in the April 13th issue a 

mail of us for $1.60 (which includes toc for postage). = of THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 
American Sales Book Company ® iy tusiness is...c.ccccccseee0ees 

LIMITED “ 
Manufacturers of Sales Check Books, the M Firm name is...........s00sse0e 
“‘Systemat’? Short Credit System for retail ™ age” f 
Stores, Autographic Register and Supplies, ™ My position in the firm is....... 
Maniféld and Agent’s Order Books, Restau- 
rant and Soda Checks. Rah accccninees ccsavasl cicesncnsacsrs 
° . ° x. 

Executive Offices, Elmira, New York " Nameecccccccrccccccccces socccce 
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To get a free copy, this coupon is 
required, even if the request is dic- 
tated in the usual business way. 








Are Your Manuscripts Returned ? 
IF So, YOU NEED 


The Preparation of 
Manuscripts ‘:: Printer 


Containing directions to authors as to the 
manner of preparing copy and correcting 
proofs, with suggestions on submitting 
manuscripts for publications. 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY 
Associate Editor of The Standard Dictionary 


The Mail, New York: **The most exhaustive and 
the most succinct of the many books at the service 
of the young author.” 


12mo, Cloth Binding, 148 Pages, Clear Print 
Price, 75 Cents 





f n, 2 lake or 
forest-hidden stream, and an 


These are the only essentials outside of old clothes and a 


liking for the big outdoors for a vacation that will renew 
your youth. Don’t gamble with your fun by eqperimentins 
e 


A companionable friend, a rod, a 


’ 


with ordinary canoes. ay “Old Town Canoe. 
difference it makes is the difference between the old scow 
packet and the graceful steam yacht. The ‘Old Town 
Canoe”’ is the handiwork of canoe craftsmen, men who 
know canoe requirements and construction as you know 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 





the English grammar. Make this vacation the best you 





ever had. Start planning now. Write for our illustrated 





catalog full of canoe facts and pictures, free for a postal. 
gents everywhere— canoes in stock 


A 2000 
insure prompt deliveries. 
OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
1644 Middle Street, Old Town, Me., U. 8. A. 


THE DOMESTIC BLUNDERS OF WOMEN 
Critical sketches by a ** Mere Man,” constituting an 
attack upon woman’s stronghold in the home. 
12mo, cloth, 210 pages, $1.00. FUNK & WAGNALLS 
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“My Manning-Bowman 
Coffee Percolator ts 


Economical” 


When heatis applied toa Manning-Bowman 
Coffee Percolator, hot water passes through 
the ground coffee, extracting the strength 
and goodness, but never remaining in con- 
tact with the coffee_long enough to bring 
out its bitterness. This method is econom- 
ical. it takes Jess ground coffee to make a 
given number of cups witha 


anning- 


Oowlrnan. 
Coffee Percolator 


than in any other known Urn Style 
way of making. You will  Percolator No. 339% 
find Manning-Bowman Cof- : 

fee Percolators with all 
large dealers, More than 100 
different styles and sizes— 
copper, silver plate, nickel 
plate and aluminum. Style 
illustrated here is No. 8293. 
Write for a recipe book— 
free—and catalogue No. D-3 






















A QUARTER GENTURY 
BEFORE THE PUBLIC 


Over Five Million Free Samples 
Given Away Each Year. 


The Constant’ and Increasing 
Sales From Samples Proves 
the Genuine Merit of 


N’S FOOT-EASE. 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, the antiseptic 
powder for the feet. Are you a trifle 
sensitive about the size of your shoes? 
Many people wear shoes a size smaller 
by shaking Allen’s Foot-Ease into 
them. Just the thing for Aching, hot 
feet and for Breaking in New Shoes. 
If you have tired, swollen, tender feet, 
> Allen’s Foot-Ease gives instant relief. 
We have over 30,000 testimonials. 
TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold everywhere, 
25c. Do not accept any substitute. 

FREE TRIAL PACKAGE sent by mail. 

ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LE ROY, N. Y. 
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working ten to eleven hours. It is diffi- 
cult to pitch camp and sledges on such a 
surface. On the fifth day the surface grew 
a little harder, and we were able to push 
on, still pulling on skees. We did not get 
abreast of Cloudbreaker Mountain until 
the 17th, so that the snow cost us a week’s 
advance. 

Since the 16th we have been able to 
make very good marches, working up from 
thirteen to twenty-three statute miles per 
day. By program I arranged to push on 
from the 85th parallel with eight men and 
12 units of provisions, but 1 hoped to re- 
serve a margin over this. As we stand we 
are only half a day’s food short on program 
and should have a good chance of getting 
through. The weather continues unsatis- 
factory. We had to march without sight 
of land on oceasions. We are getting inter- 
mittent fog in this most crevassed part of 
the glacier. Everybody is in the best of 
health and spirits. 

It has been most difficult to select the 
returning party of four which carries this 
note. Our position constitutes our upper 
glacier depot. Complete depots have been 
established on the homeward route. The 
track of the barrier is well marked with 
snow cairns. The members going forward 
are Seott, Lieutenant Evans, Wilson, 
Bowers, Oates, Lassley, Petty Officer 
Evans, and Crean. 

January 3, 1912, latitude 87.82, height 
9,800 feet. After leaving the upper glacier 
depot, south of Mount Darwin, I steered 
southwest two days. This did not keep 
us clear of pressure ridges and crevasses, 
which occurred frequently at first and 
gave us trouble, but we rose rapidly in al- 
titude. Probably the difficult places were 
more snow-covered than farther eastward. 
The advantage of this course was mainly 
felt on the third and fourth days, when, 
owing to our altitude,“ we got a splendid 
view of the distribution of land masses 
fringing the ice-sheet and the arrangement 
of ice-falls. Since leaving the depot our 
marches have averaged more than fifteen 
statute miles a day. 

On Christmas day we were close up to 
the 86th parallel, and. the prospect of 
Christmas fare gave us an excellent march, 
seventeen miles, but the effect was not so 
happy the following day. The surface 
grew more difficult as we approached the 
&7th parallel. On New Year’s eve, in lati- 
tude 86 degrees 56 minutes, we depoted 
there a unit of provisions and rebuilt our 
sledges with new short runners, which re- 
markable piece of work was performed by 
the seamen of the party under adverse 
conditions. 

Altho it cost us nearly a day’s march, 
the change amply repaid us. We have 
been able to keep up our average, and we 
are now within 150 miles of the Pole. 

I am going forward with a party of five 
men, sending three back under Lieutenant 
Evans with this note. The names and 
descriptions of the advance party are: 
Captain Seott, R.N.; Dr. Wilson, chief of 
the scientific staff; Captain Oates, Innes- 
killing Dragoons, in charge of the ponies 
and mules; Lieutenant Bowers, Royal In- 
dian marine, commissariat officer; Petty 
Officer Evans, R.N., in charge of sledges 
and equipment. 

The advance party goes forward with a 
month’s provisions, and the prospects of 
success seem good, providing the weather 
holds and no unfortunate obstacles arise. 
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shown here. Sik 50c. 
Sold 
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name Or By Mail 


Holds your sock as 
smooth as your skin 
GEORGE FROST Co., MAKERS, BOSTON 
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This Noiseless Closet 
Should Be in Every Home 

Outside of its im- 
’ mediate environment it 
is not possible to hear the 
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e Noiseless gy 
Iwelclos:"« 
Closet * 

when it is flushed, if properly installed. Its 
sanitary features are perfect. § 
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The Siwelclo is made of Trenton Potteries Vitre- 
ous China, the most sanitary material for all plumb- 
ing fixtures. Strong, impervious all the way through, 
and will last forever. Costs no more to install 
than the cheapest closet. 
Ask your architect or 
plumber about it and 
Ideal Solid Porcelain, the 
best material for wash- 
tubs, bath tubs and sinks. 

Write for book No.S.13 
on “*Siwelclo Siphon Jet 
Closet” and our book on 

Solid Porcelain Wash- 
tubs and Sinks’’ and let 
us tell you about Tren- 
ton Potteries Products. 
The Trenton PotteriesCo. 

TRENTON, N. J. 
Largest Manufacturers of 

Sanitary Pottery 
in the U. S. A, e 
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It has been very difficult to choose the ad- 


yance party, as every one was fit and able Have You Provided a Home 


to go forward. Those that have to return 


are naturally much disappointed. Every for your valuable books ? 
one has worked his hardest. The weather 


on the plateau has been good, on the There is no more practical or artistic method of caring for 
whole. The sun has never deserted us, but |books than is supplied by the 


the temperatures are low, now about 
minus 20 degrees, and the wind pretty 
EN UR SECTIONAL 
** Built to last a century” BOOKCASE 


constant. However, we are excellently 
A SIZE FOR EVERY BOOK A STYLE FOR EVERY HOME 


equipped for such conditions, and the wind 
undoubtedly improves the surface. So far 
all arrangements have worked out most 
satisfactorily. It is more than probable 
that no further news will be received from 
us this year, as our return must necessarily 
be late. 
Books that are really worth reading are worth reading over and 
over, and such works are deserving of proper care and a promi- ; 
nent place in your home. How often have you read a book 
at forty that might have had an influence on your life, had you 
read it at twenty? Now that you have such volumes, why 
not preserve them in a fitting manner for the younger genera- 
tion? A Century Interlocking Sectional Bookcase will conserve 
your cherished volumes, keep them fresh and clean and add i 
an additional charm to the artistic appearance of your home. 
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According to press dispatches, Lieu- 
tenant Pennell exprest confidence in the 
ultimate success of Captain Scott and his 
party in their effort to reach the South 
Pole. The Terra Nova is scheduled to re- 
turn south in November next. 
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EXCLUSIVE FEATURES UNUSUAL GUARANTEE 


We are not obliged to manufacture We guarantee Century Interlocking : 
a style or continue a construction ! 


. Sectional Bookcases to conform to 
because they were considered good , : : : 
enough when the industry was young. _ the specifications given in our cata- 
Some manufacturers make only their log. We gusrantes to deliver them 
higher grade cases with panel ends. __ in perfect condition. 
We use the panel end construction 
exclusively in all grades. amount - paid 
Felted ends, dustproof, roller-bear- ys onany order 
ing doors. Absolutely noiseless. within 60 days 
Newest designs—Finest materials— _ after delivery, 
Best workmanship--highest finish, if they fail to 
are combined in CENTURY Inter- give perfect 
locking Sectional Bookcases. satisfaction. 

Write today for full information and illustrated booklet No. 2 


s Front St., Fort Plain, N.Y. 
entur abinet 0 New York City Stores: 
§ 372 and 1182 Broadway 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT TO ANY FREIGHT STATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


HE spectator watching a _ baseball 

game from the grand stand sees how 
most of the plays are executed, and in 
eases of put-outs and base-stealings he 
may understand the whys and wherefores, 
but he is ignorant of how the subtle moves 
are conceived and directed. The “ fan”’ 
knows that the manager, either on the 
diamond or sitting on the hooded bench, 
is pulling the wires with the strategy 
and precision of a skilled chess-player 
moving his characters on a checkered 
board, but the onlooker never knows how 
the signals are flashed to the men in the 
game. Oftentimes games are won through 
brilliant generalship and even the keenest- 
eyed watcher remains ignorant of how the 
manager turns the trick. John J. McGraw, 
manager of the New York Giants, is said 
to be one of the ablest baseball field-mar 
shals that ever’ directed a game, and, ac- 
cording to Christy Mathewson, star 
pitcher for the Gotham Nationals, writing 
in the New York Sun, his favorite posi- 
tion during great crises is the bench, where 
-he can easily watch all the players and 
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edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources. 


THE SANITARY DISHWASHER Sexology 

For Family Use (Illustrated) 
Washes, rinses, dries and_ polishes Seek ‘Spihat : : 
the most delicate China—Glassware by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
—Silverware in 3 to 5 minutes, a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Cleans and sterilizes dishes with Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
scalding soap-suds and rinses them, Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
completely removing all traces of Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
food, grease, ete. Harids do not 
touch water. Saves labor, time, 
towels, breakage. All metal—com- 
pact—strong—lasts a lifetime. 


m= POWER instantly. Over 200styles. 
people commonly called “bugs.” He . Lightte wanted. Write for catalog 
gives us this incident to start with: 





THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
92 KE. Sth 8t., Cantan, 0. 
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‘“* The batteries for to-day’s game,” says 
the umpire, ‘‘ will be Sallee and Bresnahan 
for St. Louis, Wiltse and Meyers for New 
York.” 

* Bunt,” says McGraw, as his players 
scatter to take their positions on the field. 
He repeats the order when they come to 
the bat for the first inning, because he 
knows that Sallee has two weaknesses, one 









ee. 


Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 

Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge s Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 


bei ; Escape the drud f dishwashi Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
—< that he can not field bunts, and the hundreds of ecanan hives Read ar Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
other that a great deal of activity in the letters in our booklet. WRITE TODAY Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 





“i a { Allin one volume. {[llustrated. $2.00, tpaid 
box tires him out so that he weakens. A NATIONAL MACHINE & STAMPING CO, Write for Other People’s Opinions’? and Table of Contents 


bunting game hits at both these flaws. As | Ten see Metres, Hiehignn Puritan Pub. Co., 777 Perry Bldg.. Phila., Pa. 
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Atwater Kent 


Ignition System 
ai 





HINK. over your ignition troubles of the past year 
ge to the Atwater Kent System now before 
the Summer season catches you unprepared for the 
full use and enjoyment of your car. 

The Atwater Kent System combines the best features of 
magneto and battery ignition without their weaknesses. It 
produces a hot dynamic spark for each power impulse with 
unfailing precision—it give better results than the best 


system. 
The Atwater Kent System has been well and favorably 
known throughout the bile trade for more than seven 
years. It is widely used by car manufacturers as regular 
equipment. 

Ask your dealer or garage man about it, and write to-da 
giving make ond moda of your car or motor, and we will 
: our descriptive booklet ‘*j"* full of interesting ignition 
information. 


Atwater Kent Mfg. Works 
43 N.6th.St.Philadelphia.Pa. 








This Training Solves All You 









Photographic Problems ,..: 


Tells how to select the best view-point 
Contains dozens of simple, secret sys- 
tems, such as, “How to make a clear picture 
toward a window"’.---Describes many money- 
making methods. At home Portraiture, Maga- 

zine Illustrating, Press Photography, etc. Tells 
all about lenses, cameras, plates, papers, special 
processes, time and money saving short-cuts that 
experts employ, And gives thousands of vitally 
valuable facts that YOU WANT TO KNOW--- 
all completely covered in 


The Library of Amateur Photography 
4 big volumes “hes! published. One owner says; 
“Covers the whole photographic field’. Another 
—‘It’s astounding that everything is explained 
so thoroughly, even to the simplest detail’,, 
Specially low priced introductory sets. Easy 
terms. Write AT ONCE to (3a) 
n,Pa 


Am.PhotoText Book Co. 3322 Adams Av.Scranto’ 
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Away With Suspenders and Belts 


SHAD "HP AT 


upporter 
Makes trousers fit and hang per- 
fectly. Holds shirt down and 
drawers up. Affords you neat, 
commanding appearance. Gives 
comfortable support to back and 
stomach without binding. 


Sanitary—Cool—Serviceable 
Sufficient elastic in sides and back to assure comfort 
and freedom of movement at all times. Goes with 
short trousers too—and prevents the boy from getting 
roundshoulders. Thousands in use a// giving perfect 
satisfaction—no boy or man will wear injurious sus- 
penders or belt after wearing a “Hip-Fit.” If your 
tailor or dealer cannot supply you, send waist measure 
taken above hips under trousers accompanied by money 
order for $1.00 and we will promptly fill your order. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED—or money refunded. 
For men with large protruding abdomen, requiring 
x more than ordinary support, we 
make a combination trouser and 
stomach supporter—price $1.50. 


HIP-FIT M’F’G CO. 
60F Grand St., New York 


Tailors, Dealers and Side Line 
salesmen are invited to write us. 
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soon as Bresnahan observes the plan of 
battle he arranges his players to meet the 
attack; draws in his third baseman, shifts 
the short-stop more down the line toward 
third base, and is on the alert himself to 
gather in slow rollers just in front of the 
plate. The idea is to give Sallee the mini- 
mum opportunity to get at the ball and 
reduce his fielding responsibilities to noth- 
ing or less. There is one thing about 
Sallee’s style known to every big-league 
manager. He is not half as effective with 
men on the bases, for he depends largely 
on his deceptive motion to fool the bat- 
ters, and when he has to cut this down be- 
cause runners are on the bases, his pitch- 
ing ability evaporates. 

After the old Polo Grounds had been 
burned down last spring we were playing 
St. Louis at American League Park one 
Saturday afternoon, and the final returns 
of the game were about 19 to 5 in our favor 
as near as I can remember. We made thir- 
teen runs in the first inning: Many spec- 
tators went away from the park talking 
about a slaughter and a runaway score 
and so on. That game was won in the 
very first inning when Sallee went into 
the box to pitch and McGraw had mur- 
mured that mystic word ‘‘ Bunt!” 

The first batters bunted, bunted, bunted, 
in monotonous succession. Sallee, not yet 
in very good physical condition because it 
was early in the season, was stood upon 
his head by this form of attack. Bresnahan 
redraped his infield to try to stop this on- 
slaught, and then McGraw switched. 

“ Hit it,’’ he directed the next batter. 

A line drive whistled past Mowrey’s 
ears, the man who plays third base on the 
Cardinals. He was coming in to get a 
bunt. Another followed. The break had 
come. Bresnahan removed Sallee and put 
another pitcher into the box, but once a 
ball club starts to hit the ball it is like a 
skidding automobile. It can’t be stopt. 
The Giants kept on and piled up a ridicu- 
lous and laughable score, which McGraw 
had made possible in the first inning by 
directing his men to bunt. 


Mathewson thinks it was a mistake for 
the “‘fans” to give the team credit for 
winning the pennant and the champion- 
ship in 1904. He says that most of the 
players were young, and that it was the 
generalship of McGraw that really brought 
victory to New York. Every play that 
season was made from the bench, he says, 
and the manager pulled the wires. In 
order to get a glance at the bench for 
orders a player batting usually would move 
away from the plate to tie his shoe or re- 
adjust his belt. McGraw had a habit of 
blowing his nose as a signal for a certain 
kind of play. When he suspected some 
player on the other side of having caught 
the sign, he would change it as soon as he 
found time to pass the word along. Dur- 
ing that year McGraw was on the bench 
nearly all the time. He was frequently 
accused of being “ yellow,’’ which means 
that a man is afraid, that he lacks the 
nerve to face the situation when there is 
grave danger of losingagame. But Math- 
ewson tells us that his manager knows no 
such word as fear, and that his reason for 
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Spice Cakes 
For luncheons, afternoon teas and an occa- 


sional “hunger bite,” Spice Cakes are 
always enjoyable, To get a flavor far 


ahead of ordinary milk or cream, use 


BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


RECIPE-—Beat one egg, without separating, 
until light; add a generous half-cup sugar, one 
tablespoonful mixed spices, two-thirds cu 
molasses, and the same of butter melted, an 
beat thoroughly. Add four tablespoonfuls 
Eagle Bran ondensed Milk diluted with 
three-fourths of a cup water in which one tea- 
spoonful soda has been dissolved ; then stir in 
two and one-half cups flour mixed and sifted 
with one level teaspoonful 
cream of tartar. Lastly, add 
onetablespoonfullemon juice. 
Bake in small a 
erate OVEN, aaa 
Write for 
Borden’s Recipe Book 


BORDEN’S 
DENSED MILK CO. 
x Ue “* Leaders of Quality ’’ 
=e) Est.1857 New York 














PARIS—LYO 
MEDITERRAN 


France’s Greatest Railway 
Operating own Automobile line thru 
‘amous French Alps, the most beautiful 
city, mountain, castle and village scenery 
in the world. 

Lake Geneva to the Mediterranean 
by Automobile 


456 MILES 5 DAYS 
$38.70 
For full particulars 
address 


P. L. M. General Agency, 
279 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. City. 
































Money for Travelers 


Travelers going abroad will 
find it of distinct advantage to 
use the Letters of Credit issued 
by this company on its own cor- 
respondents and available in 
any part of the world. By rea- 
son of the extensive foreign ex- 
change business conducted by 
the Guaranty Trust Company, 
these Letters of Credit may be 
cashed at any bank in every 
important foreign city. 


GuarantyTrust Company 
of New York 


28 Nassau Street 


Fifth Avenue Branch London Office 
5th Ave. and 43d St. 33 Lombard St., E. C. 
Capital and Surplus, - - $23,000,000 
Deposits,- - - - -$178,000,000 
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going to the bench in a crisis was that 
there he could handle his men much better. 
An interesting incident described by the 
writer-pitcher was a game with Pittsburg 
when victory for New York depended upon 
McGraw’s being able to outwit Fred 
Clarke, the famous manager of the Pirates. 
Here is what ‘“‘ Matty ”’ says about it: 


The Giants were playing Pittsburg one 
day in the season of 1909, and Clarke 
and McGraw had been having a great 
guessing match. It was one of those give- 
and-take games with plenty of batting, 


‘with one club forging ahead and then the 


other. Clarke had saved the game for 
Pittsburg in the sixth inning by a shoe- 
string. Leifield had been pitching up to 
this point, and he wasn’t there or even in 
the neighborhood. But still the Pirates 
were leading by two runs, having previ- 
ously knocked Ames out of the box. Doyle 
and McCormick made hits with no one 
out in our half of the sixth. 

It looked like the “ break,’’ and Me- 
Graw was urging his players on to even up 
the score when Clarke suddenly took off 
his sun-glasses in left field and stooped 
down to tie his shoe. When he removes 
his sun-glasses that is a sign for a pitcher 
to warm up in a hurry, and ‘ Babe” 
Adams sprinted to the outfield with a 
eatcher and began to heat up. Clarke took 
all of five minutes to tie that shoe, McGraw 
violently protesting against the delay in 
the mean time. Fred Clarke has been 
known to wear out a pair of shoe-laces in 
one game tying and untying them. After 
the shoe was fixt up he jogged slowly to 
the bench and took Leifield out of the box. 
In the interim Adams had had an oppor- 
tunity to warm up, and Clarke raised his 
arm and ordered him into the box. He 
fanned the next two men, and the last bat- 
ter hit an easy roller to Wagner. We were 
still two runs to the bad after that prom- 
ising start in the sixth, and Clarke for the 
time being had saved the game by a shoe- 
string. 

McGraw, who had been on the coach- 
ing-lines up to this point, retired to the 
bench after that, and I heard one of those 
wise spectators sitting just behind our 
coop who could tell Mr. Rockefeller how 
to run his business, but who spend their 
lives working as clerks at $18 a week, re- 
mark to a friend: 

“Tt’s all off now. 
down.” 

Watching the game through eyes half- 
shut and drawn to a focus, McGraw 
waited. In the seventh inning Clarke 
came to bat with two men on the bases. 
A hit would have won the game beyond 
any doubt. In a flash MeGraw was on his 
feet and ran out to Meyers, catching. He 
stopt the game and, with a wave of his 
arm, drew Harry McCormick, playing 
left field, in close to third base. The game 
went on and Wiltse twisted a slow curve 
over the outside corner of the plate to 
Clarke, a left-handed hitter. He timed 
his swing and sent a low hit singing over 
third base. McCormick dashed in and 
caught the ball off his shoe-tops. That 
made three outs. McGraw had saved our 
chances of victory right there, for had Mc- 
Cormick been playing where he originally 
intended before McGraw stopt the contest 
the ball would have landed in unguarded 
territory and two runs would have been 
scored. 

But McGraw yet had the game to win; 


McGraw has lain 
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cleaner — the motor 


The Clean Way to Clean 


The elements of the successful vacuum 


available in one machine: 


The Western Electric Motor 
The Sturtevant Suction Fan 


The Combination of Perfection. 


Your selection can now be easily made with absolute 
assurance of satisfactory operation. 
product of over thirty years of manufacturing experience. 


Write for Bulletin No. 8060 


Western Llechric Company 


Manufacturers of the 6,000,000 **Bell’’ Telephones 


New York Chicago Kansas Cit 
Buffalo Milwaukee Oklahoma City 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
Boston Cincinnati St. Pau 
Richmond Indianapolis Denver 

Atlanta St. Louis Omaha Dallas 


Savannah EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
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and the fan — now 


You can secure the 


San Francisco Montreal London 

Oaklan oronto Berlin 

Los Angeles Winnipeg Paris 

Salt Lake City Calgary Rome 

Seattle Vancouver polwaneieng 

Portland Antwerp ydney 
Tokyo 











Modern Methods 


A Practical Instruction Book 
in Loose Leaf Record-Keeping 
Contains full explanation of this Money and Time 


Saving of keeping. 
llurates 40 Record Forms with fll explanation o 
use 


Wewill send this book WITHOUT CHARGE 
to any Business or essional Man who 











writes for it. 


John C. Moore Corporation 
736 Stone Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 





You are wasting light, 
if you use any other 
electric shades than A/da. 

Alba shades 
give the most, 
best and cheap- 





est light—a soft, 
meuseeor agreeable, hand- 
that 


should be in every home. 


some illumination 


Alba at your dealers, or send for our cata- 
logue of every kind of shade and give us your 
dealer’s name, 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company 
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Link Our Trade-Mark 
With Your Own 


Our Trade-Mark—the “EAGLE 
A” Water-Mark—has a real sig- 
nificance. 


It is the Quality Trade-Mark in 
Bond Papers for business use. 


It is a symbol of Economical 
Manufacturing — Expert Produc- 
tion—and a Complete Distribution. 


To use an “EAGLE A” Bond 
Paper—to Link Our Trade-Mark 
With Your Own—is only good 
business acumen. 


THE AMERICAN 
Yo 


IG PAPER (6 
Look for the It’s a 
**EAGLE A” Good 
Water-Mark Habit 





So, Standardize your Stationery by using 
*«* EAGLE A” Water-Marked Bond Papers. 


One Hundred and Forty Wholesale Dis- 
tributors and Ten Thousand Printers and 
Lithographers stand ready to give you our 
products. 


Let us suggest an ‘“‘ EAGLE A” Bond 
Paper best adapted to your needs. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 
24 Main Street Holyoke, Mass. 


Ask your Printer or Lithographer to show you 
samples of ‘‘EAGLE A”’ Bond Papers. 











PENCERIAN) 


STEEL PENS 


Tempered for high elasticity, ground 
for smooth writing—the 2, of 
pens. For every style of writing. 
Sample card of 12 different styles and 
2 good penholders sent for 10 cents. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York 















. if WRAITE 
2, VALLEY G E bd S 
: See Them BEFORE Paying! 
These gemsare chemical white 


So hard they 

easily scratch a file and will cut glass. 

o Brilliancy guaranteed 25 years, Ali 

mounted in 14K solid gold diamond mountings. Wil! 

send you any style ring, pin or stud for examination-— 

alicharges prepaid—no moneyin advance. Write today 

for free illustrated booklet. special prices & ring measure 
VALLEY GEM CO., 772 p Saks Bldg., Indianapolis, | 












Bandless Filing Envelope. No strings, bands,.tapes nor rub- 
hers. Adjustable and Expansive, Space saver. Economical 
Write today on your business stationery for Free Catalogue. 
THE SMEAD MFG. CO., Dept. H, Hastings, Minn. 
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as his team came to the bat for the seventh 
he said: 

‘“‘ This fellow Adams is a youngster and 
likely to be nervous and wild. Wait.” 
The batters waited with the patience of 
Job. Each man lei the first two balls pass 
him and made Adams pitch himself to the 
limit to every batter. It got on Adams’ 
nerves. In the ninth he passed a couple of 
men and a hit tied the score. Clarke left 
him in the box, for he was short of pitchers. 
On the game went to ten, eleven, twelve, 
thirteen innings. The score was still tied 
and Wiltse was pitching like a machine. 
MeGraw was on the bench, leaving the 
coaching to his lieutenants. The club was 
still waiting for the youngster to weaken. 
At last, in the thirteenth, after one man 
had been put out, the eye of McGraw saw 
Adams drop his pitching-arm to his side 
as if tired. It was only a minute motion. 
None of the spectators saw it, none of the 
players. 

‘““Now hit it, boys,’’ came the order 
from the bench. The style was switched, 
and the game won when three hits were 
rattled out. McGraw alone observed that 
sign of weakening and took advantage of 
it at the opportune time. He won the 
game from the bench. That is what makes 
him a great manager, observing the little 
things. Any one can see the big ones. If 
he had been on the coaching-lines he would 
not have had as good an opportunity to 
study the young pitcher, for he would 
have had to devote his attention to the 
base-runners. He might have missed this 
sign of wilting. 


HOW ARBUCKLE BEAT THE TRUSTS 


N this age of huge combinations of cap- 
ital it remained for John Arbuckle, who 
died a few days ago, to force one of the 
most powerful trusts in the world to make 
terms with him. With an enterprise that 
he himself founded and built up, this stri- 
king leader in the realm of big business held 
his own in a struggle with monopolies which 


















The exterior is solid 
oak. The food com- 
vartment and door are 
ined with the famous 
opal glass, 7-16-inch 
thick. “Better than 
marble.’ Opal 
glass is the most 
sanitary lining pro- 
duced by science. 
It is as easily wash- 
ed as_a pane of 
glass. Double re- 
frigerationfrom 
led on of a . 
8 given by our exclu- 
sive system of iy MEASUREMENTS 
sive syetem Of construc: potent 45 in. Width 96 in. Depth 
21 in. Ice Capacity, 100 Ibs. 


The Wickes 1912 Model 
No. 230, Only $31.75 


Conforms in every respect to the high standards set by The 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, manufacturers for over 
60 years. The name back of this refrigerator is the highest 
insurance of its merit. 

Our Money-Back Guaranty. Your money refund- 
ed if the Wickes is not exactly as represented 

You buy the Wickes Refrigerator direct from the 
Sactory at actual factory prices. 

Tile Exterior—German-Silver Trimmed 5 
—same size refrigerator. specially priced on $4 
Send for Free Beautiful Art Catalog 

It shows you the famous Wickes Refrigerators of all sizes— 
inside and out. Guaranteed and sold by 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
(Established Over 60 Years) 
Dept. 27, 324-328 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Dept. 27, 29-35 W. 32nd St... New York 
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Culuvate the water 
drinking habit 


If you want “good digestion 
to wait on appetite”—drink 


LONAONAETTY 


Mineral Water 


‘A light, palatable quality that 
satisfies the thirst, aids digestion, 
promotes health and good spirits, 
A frequent glass of Londonderry is not only 


a delight, but it flushes the 
system of accumulated waste, 


















Pure at its source—and 
brought to you pure. 


Bottled and sealed by the most 
perfect of sanitary methods. 
Delightful as a blender. 


Effervescent (sparkling) in 


three table sizes. Still (plain) 
in half gallon bottles. 


If you are so situated that 
you have trouble in obtaining 
it, write us. We will see that 
_ You are supplied at once. 

LONDONDERRY LITHIA SPRING WATER CO, 
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Dominion and Power 


By CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON 
Author of ‘‘ The Will to Be Well,” ‘ The Measure of 
a Man,”’ etc. 


THS is a new edition of one of Charles Brodie 
Patterson’s most popular books. It has been 
thoroughly revised and contains some five or six 
new chapters, dealing with Mental and Payekte 
Health, Peychic Development, The Right Use of 
the Breath, Self-Control, etc. It is filled with 
uplifting and helpful suggestions, and_ must, of 
necessity, prove a benefit to thoughtful readers. 
“Dominion and Power” has had a large sale in 
this country, has alread passedsthrough sever: 
editions in England, and has recently been trans- 
lated into Dutch, in which language three editions 
have been called for in a little over a year. 

The author is buoyantly optimistic throughout, 
and helpful to courageous and wholesome living: 
It is a good book for those who feel the need of 
fuller instruction on the subject of the higher de- 
velopment of mankind. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23d Street . . New York 








130-182 E. Sixth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio (29) 





12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.20 net; postpaid, $1.30 
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few men would have dared defy. Coffee 
and sugar were his chief commodities in 
the marts of the country, but his field of 
activity extended beyond purely commer- 
cial limits. He was interested in many 
things, we are told by the New York 


business and the reclaiming of wrecked 
ocean steamships. One of his earlier 


monopoly which controlled Erie Canal 
transportation between New York and 
cities on the Great Lakes. We are given 
this vivid picture of Mr. Arbuckle’s 
personality: 


In appearance Arbuckle was a powerful || 


man despite sixty-odd years of hard work. 
He stood a little stooped, and so did not 
look his six feet of height. The frame that 
used to carry two hundred and twenty 
pounds of muscle was not so _ heavily 
weighted in later years, and the beard 
became secraggly. His features were small, 
his face weather-beaten; his hair, like his 
beard, was streaked liberally with gray. 
He drest habitually in a well-worn cut- 
away suit of black with a black string tie. 
It was his eyes that imprest most the one 
talking with him. They were bright, but 
without the suggestion of command that 
one would have expected; his glance, how- 
ever, traveled rapidly and took in every- 
thing quickly. 

The main facts in John Arbuckle’s life 
are soon told. He himself said that the 
only important dates in his career were 
when he was born, when he was married, 
when he began business, and when he 
died. He was brought to this country from 
Scotland by his parents while still a young 
boy, and was educated in the schools of 
Allegheny, Pennsylvania. He moved for a 
time to Pittsburg, and there married, in 
1868, Mary Alice Kerr, who died in 1907. 
Coming to New York, he founded in 1871 


the house of Arbuckle, of which he held | 


control until his death. 

He won success, and his activities ex- 
tended into various fields—the mercantile 
trade, the terminal-warehouse business, 
the wrecking and shipping business. He 
kept everlastingly at it. In one-man power 
he was probably ranked with the leading 
heads of finance, but those who knew him 
never associated John Arbuckle with boards 
They coupled 
his life rather with physical toil and labor, 
and thought him a strange sort of person— 
half farmer, half seaman—but never at a 
loss to take command wherever fate or 
fortune left him. 

Six days out of the week, when he was 
not off on tours of inspection, he invariably 
came across the East River from his 
Brooklyn home on one of the old ferry- 
boats, threaded his way among roustabouts 
and longshoremen on the river-front, stept 
into the counting-room where his word 
was supreme, and sat down to a desk in a 
small room off the main office, where any 
one who wanted to see him had no diffi- 
culty. He was not guarded by uniformed 
flunkies or buffer secretaries. There he 
talked to his heads of departments, to 
subordinates with grievances or pleas for 
assistance, and to many outsiders who 
hoped to gain his ear for charity. 
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The Privacy 


Of Your 
Mailing Lists 


is preserved when you ad- 
dress your circulars with 


typewriter, in your own office. 


ing it does looks typewritten. 


for catalog C. 











The BELKNAP 
ADDRESSING MACHINE 


No one need ever know who your customers or what your prospects 
are except your stenographer who makes the stencils on your own 


Banks, Financial Institutions, Publishers, all businesses desiring to 
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Find an Investment 


That pays 5 percent interest, from the 
day your money is received— 

That offers abundant security in the form 
of first mortgages on improved real estate— 

That permits you to withdraw your money 
at any time without notice— 

And that is backed by a conservatively 
managed company with ample resources 
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4 ie E man whogoes 
to amerchant tai- 
lor has many advantages. He 
is able not only to choose 
from a much wider range of 
patterns but to have his suit 
cut and fitted exactly to his 
individual requirements. 


A good tailor makes the most 
of your figure. Heshapes the 
suit to bring out all the good 
points of your physical devel- 
opment or minimize its defects, 
skilfully draping the cloth until 
a perfect effect is reached. 


Shackamaxon Guaranteed Fabrics, 
with their exclusive patterns and 
superior draping qualities, help 
the tailor in securing his best re- 
sults. We sell these fabrics only 
to merchant tailors, who alone 
can do justice to their unusual 
colorings and beautiful texture. 
The new Shackamaxon serges, 
cheviots, clear-finished and unfin- 
ished worsteds for spring and 
summer can be seen at any 
good tailor’s. Remember, 
you cannot get them in 
ready-made clothing. 


“Ask a Merchant Tailor” 


JRKEIM & CO 
Shackamaxon Mills, Philadelphia 


This trademark is on every yard:— 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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buckle could see an opportunity for a be- 
ginner in the coffee-trade. It was then he 
conceived the idea of doing up coffee in 
sealed packages, and the idea was the 
making of him. His package goods were 
tremendously successful, and he decided 
to carry his idea farther. The Post goes on: 


He saw, too, the worth of the idea in 
retailing sugar, and approached the late 
Henry O. Havemeyer with his scheme. 
Havemeyer assented, and Arbuckle began. 
He made so much money, however, that 
the head of the Sugar Trust sought to 
throw him aside, and keep the rich profits 
of the business at home. He commenced 
refining, too, in a small way, and the sugar 
men told him that they would sell no more. 
Then began a fight in which Havemeyer 
was worsted, and which he was glad to 
end by an agreement, recognizing the 
“right”? of Arbuckle to refine 5,000 barrels 
a day. The coffee man built his big 
refinery, and put it in operation in 1898, 
and in the war of competition cut the 
wholesale price of refined sugar to one- 
half a cent a pound over the cost of crude 
sugar. Every one looked for Arbuckle’s 
downfall, but Havemeyer, who had also 
entered the coffee-trade, cried ‘‘enough”’ in 
1901. One of Arbuckle’s hobbies was to 
distribute to his friends and associates 
cards with homely mottos or advice, such 
as: ‘‘ Politeness is the cheapest commodity 
on God’s earth. It costs nothing, and will 
carry you farther and pleasanter through 
life than any other ticket you can travel 
on.”” He would chuckle as he told you 
that the Sugar Trust people were on his 
mailing-list. 

The Arbuckle firm was implicated in the 
customs revelations of 1909, when the tre- 
mendous frauds practised here in New York 
were brought out. On December 10, the 
Arbuckles paid into the United States 
Treasury $695,573.19, representing a short- 
age in payment of duties for a period of 
about ten years, or about $70,000 a year. 
The American Sugar Refining Company 
had just paid $2,000,000 in back duties. 

John Arbuckle and William A. Jamison 
voluntarily gave the Government investi- 
gators free access to the books. As soon 
as the total shortages were discovered, they 
were reported to the firm, which offered to 
pay the entire sum over to the Government. 
With the concurrence of the Attorney- 
General, the settlement was accepted by 
the Secretary of the Treasury in full pay- 
ment of all civil claims. When the firm 
of Arbuckle Brothers began refining sugar, 
its members were John Arbuckle, William 
A. Jamison, James N. Jarvie, and William 
V. R. Smith. Jarvie and Smith withdrew 
from the firm in 1906, but the offer to 
settle the claims of the Government with- 
out recourse to the courts was made on 
behalf of all four men. 


After his clash with the Sugar Trust 
the merchant built stores and piers on 
Front Street, and opened them for busi- 
ness to anybody in the neighborhood who 
eared to use them. This marked the 
beginning of his struggle with the Towboat 
Trust. As we read: 


To bring his prcducts to New York har- 
bor Arbuckle acquired a fleet of barges 
and towboats, and with these on his hands | 
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pipe- 
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risk? 


THIS is our method of proving that Virginian 
Mixture is equal in every respect to any other 
mixture costing you twice as ai It is blended to give 
an aromatic, cool smoke—is exceptionally fragrant and 
will not bite your tongue. Virginian Mixture isa 
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filling your pipe. : 
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it was the natural act of a thrifty Scotch- ! 
man to make them pay for their keep. 
There were days, and sometimes weeks, 
when his tugs were idle, and in looking 
around for work for them their owner 
spied the towing business between New 
York and Albany. 

There happened to be a ‘‘towboat war’”’ 
on at that time—a regular summer cut- 
rate competition between what on the 
river was known as the Towboat Trust 
and the independents. For years the 
owners in the Trust had regarded the 
Hudson as their backyard, and $50 a boat 
made a tidy fee for tow, especially when 
they usually picked up six or eight boats 
in each haul the length of the journey. 
The fighting Scotchman could not have 
had a better setting for his entrance into 
the towboat business. He cut the price 
under the lowest the river had known for 
years, and this caused a great commotion. 

The little canalers swung their caps in 
the air when they heard that John Arbuckle 
was after their patronage, and it is related 
that one wife of an Erie skipper, smoking 
her pipe among her flower-pots on the 
edge of the 12 x 14 cabin-roof, almost went 
into hysterics when her man came aboard 
and told her the news. 

‘‘Wall, I swan,” she is reported to have 
declared, and this is the tale that Arbuckle 
himself liked to hear, ‘‘they’ll be giving 
us trading-stamps next.” 

While the competition started with the 
entry of Arbuckle into this business never 
got down to trading-stamps, the price of a 
tow once dropt as low as $5, and so anxious 
was the Trust to get back their fast-ebbing 
business that at one time they were offer- 
ing money to skippers for the privilege of 
towing them the length of the river. And 
the best thing about this last towboat 
war was that the prices never went back 
to their former prohibitive rate. 


He gradually went into the ocean towing 
and wrecking business. Here he encoun- 
tered another monopoly, for one corpora- 
tion practically controlled the wrecking 
business from Galvesion to Halifax. Up 
to that time little or nothing had been 
done since steam-power came into general 
use to improve the methods of raising 
stranded or sunken ships. Arbuckle be- 
lieved that with improved apparatus the 
wrecking business could be made more 
profitable to both wrecker and ship-owner. 
Says The Evening Post: 


“T’m going to find a new system of 
floating wrecked and sunken vessels,”’ he 
told a friend, ‘‘and when I do, I’ll have 
something that will yield a good return 
on the money invested.” 

This desire to get into the work of 
reclaiming ocean wrecks led to the devel- 
opment of raising sunken ships by the use 
of comprest air. So confident was Arbuckle 
of the practical scheme that his engineering 
partners devised and used successfully that 
a few days after the Republic sank in the 
Atlantic he startled the maritime world 
by offering to raise her if the owners would 
give him the commission. He was laughed 
at for his pains, but to this day some of 
his business associates have retained faith 
in his plan. 
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is too precious to 
neglect because it 
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The Davey Tree 
Experts 
Do 
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complished by no 
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The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc. 
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Canadian Address : 630 Conf. Life Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 
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or Rivers to the Ocean 
By Charles Brodie Patterson 


Author of ‘‘ Dominion and Power,’’ ‘‘ Will to 
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The author seeks to show that there are 
simple and direct ways for attaining every 
desire, end or purpose in life; that it is easier 
to be well and happy than the reverse; that 
it is easier to doright than to do wrong; that it 
is easier to cooperate with Eternal Law than 
to go against it. r2mo, cloth, 356 pages. 

$1.20 net; by mail, $1.28 


Funk & Wagnalis Co., New York 
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ness?’’ asked Mr. Arbuckle. ‘‘ Well, I like 
the sea, for one thing. It helped me to 
bring back my health once, and then, of 
course, there is a possible chance of making 
an honest penny at it. There is a stimulus 
about the ocean that you can’t get any- 
where else. It helps your strength, and 
it softens your disposition. You're picking 
up some of the milk of human kindness 
every day you are afloat, and the men you 
meet there are big and strong—and, most 
of them, honest.” 

The work of two Canadian engineers had 
attracted his attention. These men, R. O. 
King and William Wallace Wotherspoon, 
had raised the Bavarian from the bottom 
of the St. Lawrence River by driving out 
the water by the aid of comprest air, and in 
doing it had accomplished something which 
experienced engineers had said was im- 
possible. They had pulled the Mount 
Temple off the Nova Scotian coast by the 
same methods. King was the originator 
of the system, and Wotherspoon was the 
practical workingman, who had gained his 
experience in the air-locks under the North 
and East rivers. 

Arbuckle sought an interview with these 
two pioneers and stated his project. An 
organization was immediately effected. 
Then they looked about for an opportunity 
to demonstrate their system on this coast. 
It was a long time coming. 

Then, one day in September, 1908, a 
thick fog and the Hen and Chicken Reef 
proved too much for the navigating officer 
of the United States cruiser Yankee, and 
shewent hard and fast aground on Spindle 
Rock. Neither the Government nor the 
wrecking companies could budge her. 
More than $100,000 was spent in vain 
efforts. Then Arbuckle asked for the job. 

The other wreckers laughed at him. 
But the Government took his proposition 
seriously and gave him authority to go 
ahead. On December 4, forty-five days 
after his air-compressors and sand-hogs 
were on the scene, the Yankee was floated, 
and most of these forty-five days were 
consumed in removing concrete which the 
previous wreckers had put in to patch up 
the hole in the vessel’s bow. Unfortu- 
nately for the Arbuckle wreckers, however, 
a gale sprang up as the Yankee came off, 
and, in the attempt to tow her to a pro- 
tected spot, one of the accompanying tugs 
rammed her, and she sank again, but not 
until the wreckers had worked her into 
shoal water, where the indefatigable crew 
went after her again. 

In August, 1909, the Arbuckle crew suc- 
cessfully raised the United States collier 
Nero, which went on a reef near Newport. 
The work was hampered by storms, which, 
for a time, threatened total destruction of 
the Nero and the wrecking apparatus, but 
Wotherspoon and MeAllister at last hauled 
her off and put her safely in the harbor. 

Arbuckle’s work in reclaiming the 
Yankee, and his demonstration in deep-sea 
wrecking recalled his bill introduced in 
Congress several years ago, providing for 
a system of communication along the coast 
under. government control, whereby, the 
moment a wreck was reported, the intelli- 
gence should be transmitted to the nearest 
harbors containing any wrecking appa- 
ratus, and these boats should be comman- 
deered by the Government to go out to the 
wreck and take off the passengers from the 
sea side of the vessel. 
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A Smooth 
Range 


You can’t help wanting a new Plain 
Cabinet Glenwood; it is so Smooth 
and easy to clean, no filigree or 
fussy ornamentation, just the nat- 
ural black iron finish.—‘‘The Mis- 
sion Style’’ applied to a range. 


it Cooks and Bakes 


to perfection and is equipped with every 
improvement for saving time and labor. 





z Coal, Wood and Gas Range. 


If gas is not desired, this range can be had 
with large copper reservoir on the end op- 
posite fire box. It can be furnished with fire 
box at either right or left of oven, as ordered, 
also with the Glenwood Ash Chute that con- 
veys the ashes, direct to ash barrel in cellar. 


The Range that Makes Cooking Easy. 


Write for free booklet 52 of the Plain Cabinet 
Glenwood to Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 
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A.S. BOYLE & CO. 1902 West 8th Street 
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It was his contention that ships operating | 
from the sea side of a wreck could, by the 
aid of oil and the breeches-cable, work 
more successfully and easily than life- 
boats attempting to come out from shore 
against the breakers. The value of his rec- 
ommendation that there should be some 
systematic means of communication, to 
get wrecking-tugs and barges started 
toward a wreck at the earliest possible 
moment, was illustrated in the disaster 
that overcame the White Star steamship 
Republic. Had there been means of send- 
ing boats to the aid of this big ship when 
the collision was first announced, it is 
regarded as more than probable that the 
Republic would be afloat to-day. 


Mr. Arbuckle was greatly interested in 
improving the welfare of the poor and un- 
employed. He and his wife established at 
New Paltz, N. Y., a farm-colony for the 
benefit of men, women, and children whose 
health demanded work in the open air. 


“ FIDDLING BOB” TAYLOR 


UCH titles as “‘ Fiddling Bob” and 
“Our Bob” might sometimes imply 
disrespect, but in the case of the late Sena- 
tor Taylor of Tennessee any such infer- 
ence would be miles wide of the mark. 
The first of these titles was bestowed upon 
him in his twenty-eighth year, says the 
New York Herald, when he was conduct- 
ing a successful campaign for Congress 
against his father-in-law, Col. A. H. Petti- 
bone. One day Pettibone made a power- 
ful speech in a small town in the district, 
and Taylor, realizing that he could not 
cope with the Colonel as an orator, took 
up his violin and played for the crowd. 
The trick turned the meeting into a Tay- 
lor rally. He was called ‘‘ Our Bob”’ be- 
cause Tennesseeans were proud of him. 
Many incidents early in his political career 
are still subjects of discussion in the South, 
and some of them are recalled by the Nash- 
ville Tennesseean: 


In 1886 he made the race for Governor 
of the State, his opponent on the Repub- 
lican ticket being his brother, Alf Taylor. 
The contest was made memorable by the 
fact that the two brothers led the rival 
factions, and was known as ‘‘ The War of 
the Roses,’ the emblem of Bob Taylor 
being the white rose and that of Alf the 
red rose. The campaign was also remark- 
able in the way of oratory, the two brothers 
making brotherly gibes at each other. 
But it was, of course, free from the usual 
bitterness of a joint debate. Bob Taylor 
was easily the winner, being reelected in 
1888 to succeed himself. 

Many stories are told of this memor- 
able contest, the chief issue of which 
seemed to be which of the Taylor brothers 
should be Governor of the. State. The 
result was never at any time in serious 
doubt, but the people greatly enjoyed the 
novel spectacle of two brothers running 
for the same office. 

One night, during the canvass with his} 
brother Alf for the governorship, on their } 
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Chalmers Guarantee 


If, in your opinion, this garment, labeled as below. 
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i your money, including postage. 
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Chalmers Knitting Company, Amsterdam, New York 
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Ask your dealer about the writing paper that 
meets the requirements of the most discriminating 
men and women. It is 


ARDWOVE 
RITING PAPER 


It’s a business builder for the dealer because it’s a cus- 
tomer pleaser. If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 


his name and we will send you samples free. Write for- 


package No. 7. 
Samuel Ward Company 
57-63 Franklin Street Boston, Mass. 
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Granulated Tobacco 


Dill’s Best has the Real Flavor of Real Tobacco. It cannot be improved 
by flavoring or adulteration. For 40 years we have used the finest grade of ripe 
and mellow Burley Tobacco. 
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DELUSIONS IN DIET 

or Parsimony in Nutrition. By Sir James Crichton 
Browne, M.D.,LL.D., F.R.S. In this volume Sir 
James Crichton-Browne, the eminent English authority, 
discusses the timely topic of what and oe much the 
normal human being ought to eat. His main theme is 
the recent theories put forth by Mr. Horace Fletcher 
and Prof. Chittenden, of Yale, with whom he is not in 
agreement. Frugality in nutrition, to his mind, is 
utterly = gga to the experience of the human race. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents, net; by mail, 81 cents. 


MIND, RELIGION AND HEALTH 


A Practical Exposition of the Emmanuel Movement, 
showing how its principles can be applied in promotin 
health and curingdisease. By Dr. Robert MacDonald, 
Minister of the Washington Avenue Church, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 12mo, cloth, $1.30, wet; by mail, $1.42. 


A COMMONR-SENSE VIEW OF THE MIND 
CURE 


By Laura M. Westall. The book does not endeavor 
to show that the mind can cure actual organic diseases, 
but rather that the common functional disorders can 
be cured or driven away by the use of will power. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents, ze? ; by mail, 80 cents, 


LONG LIFE AND HOW TO ATTAIN IT 
By Pearce Kintzing, M.D. Simple,sane advice bya 
physician of long standing. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND 


By A. T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. A study 
into the mysteries of the mind and their relation to 
physical and ‘psychical life, containing the latest scien- 
tific research on this topic. 8vo, cloth, 451 pp. $2.00. 


THE MENTAL FACTOR IN MEDICINE 

By A. T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. The 
action of the mind in the cause and cure of many 
disorders is considered in this book from new and 
scientific standpoints. 12mo, cloth, 347 pages. $2.00; 
by mail, $2.15. 


PSYCHIC TREATMENT OF NERVOUS 
DISORDERS 
By Paul Dubois, M.D. Based upon twenty years of 
successful specialization and practise in this branch of 
medical skill. 8vo, cloth, 471 pages. Copious index. 
$3.00 net ; by mail, $3.25. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON THE 
BODY 


By Paul Dubois, M.D. 12mo, cloth, 64 pages, 
so cents, met; by mail, 54 cents. 


THE WILL TO BE WELL 

By Charles Brodie Patterson. Showing the effect of 
the mind on many ills real and imaginary. 8vo, cloth, 
297 pages. $1.20, postpaid. 
SUPERSTITION IN MEDICINE 


A history of the erroneous ideas and fanciful beliefs 
with regard to sickness and its cure, that have prevailed 
in the world from the days of ancient Rome to the pres- 
ent time. By Prof. Dr. Hugo Magnus, authori 
translation from the German, edited by Dr. Julius L. 
Salinger. x2mo, cloth, 214 pages. $1.00 ne?. 


THE PREVENTION GF DISEASE 


This work presents the latest opinion and the most 
conclusively demonstrated fact on the prevention of 
every important form of human disease. It is written 
by authorities of international reputation. With intro- 
duction by H. Timbrell Bulstrode, M.D. Two vols., 
8vo, cloth, 1081 pp. $7.50. 


PHYSICIAN vs. BACTERIOLOGIST 

By Prof. O. Rosenbach, M.D. This volume em- 
braces R bach’s di on clinico-bacteriologic 
and hygienic problems based on original investigations 
representing the contest against the overgrowth of 
bacteriology. 12mo, cloth, 455 pp. $1.50 mee. 


ELECTRO-DIAGNOSIS AND ELECTRO- 
THERAPEUTICS 
The contents include a clear and concise explanation 
of the principles of electricity, and the latest research 
as to the Petes effects of electricity upon the 
human body. By Dr. Toby Cohn, Nerve Specialist, 
Berlin. 8 plates, 39 cuts. 8vo,cloth. $2.00, 


THE HANDBOOK OF MEDICAL AND OR- 
THOPEDIC GYMNASTICS 

By Anders Wide, M.D. The latest word on the 
principles and applications of perce hen mama mas- 
sage and orthopedics. Third revi edition. 8vo, 
cloth, 382 pages. With nearly one hundred half-tone 
illustrations. Price, $3.00 me? ; postpaid, $3.16. 
ATONRIA GASTRICA 

By Achilles Rose, M.D. 12mo, cloth, eZ, $1.00; 
by mail, $1.08. 
WHAT OUR GIRLS OUGHT TO KNOW 

By Mary J. Studley. M.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS THAT POINT THE WAY 


RERVES IN DISORDER, and How to Get 
Them in Order 
By A. T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. This book 
seeks to dispel ignorance regarding all functional nerve 
diseases, and to set forth scientific principles for suce 
cessfully treating these troubles. 12mo, cloth, 228 
pages, $1.50, postpaid. 


NERVES IN ORDER 

By A. T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. The latest 
contribution to preventive medicine, companion volume 
to the author’s book, ‘‘ Nerves in Disorder.” 12mo, 
cloth, 305 pages. $1.50, postpaid, 


CARBONIC ACID GAS IN MEDICINE 

By Dr. Achilles Rose. A scientific treatise on the 
healing qualities of carbonic acid gas. 12mo, cloth, 
200 pages. $1.00 wet; postpaid, $1.10. 
EMERGENCY NOTES 

By Glentworth R. Butler, A.M., M.D. How quick 
wits and deft hands may give aid before the surgeon or 
physician arrives. A household necessity. 12mo, 
cloth, 18 original illustrations ; over 100 pages. Price, 
50 cents, postpaid. 


SLEEP AND DREAMS 

A scientific-popular dissertation from the German cf 
Dr. Friedrich Scholz, Director of the Bremen Insane 
Asylum. By H. M. Jewett. Together with ‘‘The 
Analogy of Insanity to Sleep and Dreams.” By Milo 
A. Jewett, M.D. Bound together in one volume, 
12mo, cloth, 148 pages. Price, 75 cents. 


SPRINGS OF CHARACTER 
By A. T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. This work 
gives the latest scientific information on the sources 
and qualities of character, showing the importance of 
h d inciples for its develop- 
£.50. 





c and the 
ment, 8vo, cloth, 259 pp. 


CEDUCATION OF SELF 
The lack of self control, the author affirms, contrib- 
utes very largely to the inception and aggravation of 
nervous complaints. This book sets forth the thera- 
peutic value of self control in all nervous and mental 
distresses. By Paul Dubois, M.D.  12mo, cloth, 
346 pages, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.6c. 
HOME GYMNASTICS ACCORDING TO 
THE LING SYSTEM 
By Prof. Anders Wide, M.D. This system of gym- 
nastics has been designed on strictly scientific principles, 
and has been recognized by educators throughout the 
world as the most valuable and practicable one. 13mo, 
cloth, 50 cents, wet; by mail, 54 cents. 


THE HOME LIFE IM ORDER 

By A. T. Schofield, M.D. Dr. Schofield writes not 
alone of the household and its hygiene, but of the 
human body as to its organization, functions and needs 
in the matter of care. 12mo, cloth, 345 pages. $1.50, 
postpaid. 
NUMBER ONE AND HOW TO TAKE CARE 

OF HIM 


By Joseph J. Pope, M.D. Talks on the art of pree 
serving the health, marked by sterling common sense 
and a mastery of sanitary science. 12mo, cloth, 160 
pages, 75 cents. 


THE SANITARY QUESTION BOX 


By Charles F. Wingate,C.S.E. Problems in regard 
to health and contort the home carefully answered, 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


THE ETHICS OF MARRIAGE 

By H. S. Pomeroy, M.D. _ The disclosures made 
are of a very striking nature. Yet even the most sen- 
sitive will find nothing indelicate. 12mo, cloth, 197 
pages. Price, $1.00, 
THE HEALTH CARE OF THE BABY 

By Louis Fischer, M.D. Feeding, teething, bathe 
ing, clothing, accidents, skin diseases, bad habits, 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, whooping cough, measles, 
croup, colic, worms, tonsilitis, 12mo, cloth, 75 cents, 
postpaid. 
ALCOHOL IN SICKNESS 

Its use in the sick-room. 12mo, cloth, so cents, 
THE NUTRITIVE CURE 

A statement of its principles and methods. By 
Robert Walter, M.D. 8vo, paper, 15 cents. 
STANDARD FAMILY PHYSICIAN 

In two large volumes, illustrated, cloth, $15.00 per 
set 
PARENT AND CHILD 


A short treatise on the moral and religious training 
of children. By Sir Oliver Lodge, London, Eng. 
12mo, cloth, 50 cents net ; by mail, 55 cents. 
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way into Middle Tennessee, they stopt in 
Bridgeport, Ala. 
In the morning thé landlady presented 


| herself at her distinguished guests’ door. 


| 


‘** Here,”’ she said to Alfred, ‘is a bou- 
quet of red roses.” 

“And here,’’ she exclaimed to Robert, 
‘is a bouquet of white roses. Now I 
want you boys to take these flowers for 
the sake of your mother. I know she 
must be proud to have sons who can be 
politicians and still be brothers.” ~ 

In 1896 Governor Taylor was again 


| called on to lead his party, which was torn 


by dissensions, his opponent being G. N. 
Tillman. He was victorious by 7,000 votes. 
This term covered the Centennial, when 
visitors by the hundreds from many States 
called to see him merely to shake his hand 
and meet such a distinguished man. Com- 
bined with the other tribulations of the 
office, including the matter of pardon ap- 


| plications, Governor Taylor left the gov- 
/ernor’s chair delighted to throw off the 


irksome duties of the position. 

Governor Taylor made a new record in 
the exercise of the pardoning power, the 
plea of the mother and children for the 
father and husband being well-nigh irre- 
sistible with him. Into the homes of many 
poor men sent up from the mountains and 
plains he brought joy by pardoning an in- 
mate of the State prison. Pathetic appeals 
found always a sympathizing ear with the 
State’s chief executive. 

In 1906 he entered a senatorial primary 
with Senator Edward W. Carmack, win- 
ning the nomination by several thousand 
votes. The two candidates stumped the 
State, each making his own tour. The 
appeal of Governor Taylor to the “ red 
necks,” as he called his friends in the 
mountains and country, was irresistible, 
and, tho Carmack was a more brilliant 
orator and debater, the latter went down 
in defeat. He chose again the white rose 
for his emblem. His opening speech was 
made at the Ryman auditorium, the build- 
ing being packed to the doors. His ma- 
jority was about 7,000. 

At the following session of the legisla- 
ture he was chosen to represent the State 
in the United States Senate for six years, 
the term ending next March, by an almost 
unanimous vote. 


The Political Trend.—‘‘ We are drifting 
toward a paternal form of government,” 
said the economist.”’ 

‘** Pardon me if I correct you,”’ responded 
the suffragette, gently; ‘* to be accurate, 
you should say a maternai form of govern- 
ment.””—Washington Star. 


Kinship.—‘‘ Mama, is Aunt Jane a blood 
relation? ”’ 

** Yes, dear.” 

“Is she one of the bloodiest we have? ”’ 
—Life. 


A Drawing Card.—‘‘ We have called the 
Rev. Dr. Blank to our church next year.” 

“You don’t mean it! I never heard of 
him. What church has he ever had? Is he 
a famous preacher? ” 

‘Famous preacher! Should say he 
was. He has been indicted by a grand 
jury twice, and was three times suspended 
from the ministry in four years. I expect 





| we shall have to build an addition to our 
ehureh in six months.’’-—Puck. 
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us THE SPICE OF LIFE 


pt in | Excellent—Frimenp—‘‘ How are you 
Jetting on with your play? ” 

nted Ff Dramatist—‘ Almost finished; I have 
or. nly two more people to kill off.’”’—Flie- 
bou- jende Blaetter. 





bert, Technical Defense.—‘‘ Sam Johnson, 
w I jou've been fightin’ agin. You’se lost 
s for hwo of yo’ front teeth.” 

she | “No, I ain’t, Mammy, honest. I’se got 
n be fun in me pocket.”—Life. 





re Complaint Remedied.—CLerx—‘‘ Mr. 
. N. fsapleigh complains in his letter that he is 
tes, foot hearing anything further about his 
vyhen suit.”” 

ates | LawYER—“‘ Send him a bill.” —Flie- 
and yende Blaetter. 











‘om- 
the | A Mean Man.—‘ Kindly return my 
ap- flock of hair.” 

rOV- “ All right. Do you want the dark lock 


the for the one you gave me when you were a 
blonde? ’—Washington Herald. 














d in 
~ Another Definition—‘‘ Pa, what is an 
at optimist? ”’ ; es R 
“ An optimist, my boy, is a woman who| 7 Pett, 4 
fe thinks that everything is for the best, andj _ Le A Night of est : 
a re ee eee: iy? Between New York or Boston and Chicago 
eals ' 
the {| End of Friendship—Sue— How did| 7] That is what you can count upon when you take the 
they ever come to marry? ”’ : famous Twentieth Century Limited over the gradeless 
ary | He—‘ Oh, it’s the same old story.| 7 ““Water Level Route’? of the New York Central Lines. 
vin- [Started out to be good friends, you know, 
and and later on changed their minds.’’—Puck. All the conveniences of your home—the luxuries of the 
the finest hotel or club—add to your comfort and enjoyment. 
The Consolation. — STRUGGLING AUTHOR— 
red ea world will not recognize all I have Lv. New York 4.00 p.m. Ly. Chicago 2.30 p.m. 
the [done until after my death. 
ble, FRIEND (consolingly)—‘‘Well, I wouldn’t Lv. Boston 1.30 p.m. Ar. Boston 11.50 a.m. 
ant worry. You'll be beyond injury then.”— Ar. Chicago 8.55 a.m. Ar. New York 9.25 a.m. 
wn fSalire. 
ose oo * 
was A Novice.—DavuGuTer—‘‘ But, mother, The Train that Saves 
ild- {I don’t see how you can give me any ad- a Business Day”’ 


na- fvice as to my married life when you have 
only been married once, and I have already 
sla- been married three times.’’—Fliegende 
ate | Blaetter. 
ars, 


ost | No Obstacle—Moruer—‘I really | @jPWORGIIBAVINA ROO IK 
think you’d be happier if you married a : Bag 
A-European rip Beyond 


man who has less money.”’ 

ing Davucuter—*“ Don’t worry, mother; he 9 
t,’’? will have less in a very short time.’’— Your Means ( 
Boston Transcript. a 









































led ; 
ee cals You’ll change your mind when you 
. : She Won.—First Litrte Girt—“ Your have the ‘‘facts and figures’’ we want to 
n- |papa and mama are not aaa real parents. give you for a delightful, invigorating 
They only adopted you. ocean trip and a vacation in Europe. 
Seconp LirTLe Girt—“‘ All the better yeas | 
od : : The unsurpassed facilities and reason- 
My parents picked me out; yours had to wiki cauniae calle 
take you just as you came.’’—Denver News. i 
BALTIMORE - BREMEN The ’97 lure of gold has changed 
” i 
? ‘ ; SERVICE to the 1912 tourist lure to this land 
Had His.—‘‘ Going to get out here and m of the Midnight Sun—of towering 
stretch your legs?” asked the traveling —_ Prcvha§ bry eee ee mountains, glittering a rush- 
the | man of his companion, as the train stopt. summer. ing torrents, primeval forests and 
5 9 ‘‘ What place is it? ”’ inquired the other. Now is the time to engage staterooms on our Northern Lights—this land of new 
. combs ” l arge modern ONE-CABIN (II) steamers. Com- experiences—new thrills, 
of Chicago. fort without luxury. Delicious meals. Wireless Take the marvelous! beantifal 
Ni I had iT strete telegraphy and submarine signaling. y u 
h No, ad one leg stretched here oy P. Sk 
e in , Send 10 cents in stamps TODAY for new edition nner Passage” trip to Skaguay, seeing 
onee !’’—Yonkers Statesman. ‘*How to See Germany, Austria and Switzerland,’ Sitka and Juneau—but don’t stop there. 
h Sey eto essential in gee ld your tour, Go farther. See the real Yukon country. 
e ‘ and full particulars of rates and sailings. d ibi thi: der- 
mil Two Guilty.—‘‘ Thomas,” said mother, A. SCHUMACHER & CO., Gen’ Agts Literature Free fcivew cuntry, in word 


167 8. Gay St., Baltimore, Md.1 and picture—what others say of the trip—its 
comforts, etc. Send us your name and ad- 


dress now. 


HERMAN WEIG, General Ageni 
White Pass & Yukon Route [10] 
127 W. Washington St., Chicago . 


: German or TRAFFIC DEPT. 


White Pass & Yukon Route 


i loyd 731 Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C 


ied severely, ‘‘ some one has taken a big piece 
act of ginger-cake out of the pantry.” 
ur Tommy blushed guiltily. 
‘““O, Thomas,”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ I didn’t 
think it was in you! 2? 
“Tt ain’t all,” replied Tommy, $5 part of 
it’s in Elsie.”—National Monthly. 
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Cool-headed.—Hr—“‘ We are now com- 
ing to a tunnel. Are you not scared? ”’ 

SuHe—‘‘ Not a bit, if you take the cigar 
out of your mouth.’’—Tit-Bits. 


A Certainty —Hrcx—“ If I ever marry 
I'll rule the roost or know why.” 

Precx—*“ You'll know why, all right.””-— 
Boston Transcript. 


Little by Litthe—Crimson RaAMBLER— 
“Taken off yer winter underwear yet, 
Bill? ” 

Bacxpoor Bitt—“ Partly! I took off a 
door-mat yesterday, but I’m still wearing 
two yards o’ rag-carpet ! ’’—Puck. 


Antiquated Device——Tur First Bur- 
GLAR (contemplating father’s invention)— 
“* Wot abaht the bloomin’ burglar-alarm? ”’ 

Tue Seconp BurGatar— May as well 
put it in the bag; we can get somethin’ for 
the bells, p’raps.’-—London Sketch. 


An Early Progressive.—First Eayp- 
TIAN—“‘ I see they finished the Great Pyra- 
mid last week. What do you think of it? ”’ 

Seconp Dirro—‘‘ Somebody got a big 
graft. You take it from me, fifty years 
from now the whole thing will have crum- 





the age of every woman in town.’ 
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Correct.—TEACHER—* Archibald, what 
plants flourish in excessive heat? ”’ 
ARCHIBALD—“‘ Ice plants.””—Judge. 


Easy.—J upGe—*‘ You certainly do not 
expect the court to take this alibi as 
evidence.”’ 

PrisoNER—“ If that won’t do, judge, I 
can give you another.’’—Fliegende Blaetter. 


Practical Girl—Her Fatuer—‘‘ Can 
you support my daughter in the style to 
which she has been accustomed? ’ 

Surtror—‘ No, sir; but she says she 
ean accustom herself to the style in which 
I can support her.””—Boston Transcript. 


Information Bureau. — STRANGER — 
“Can you tell me where I will find your 
Bureau of Vital Statistics? ”’ 

FarMerR Brown—‘'I kin give you the 
village dressmaker’s address. She knows 
"—Life. 


A Good Reason.—*‘ But why do you 
advertise that you want to sell this car 
because you are going to leave the city? 
You know that isn’t so.” 

“Yes, it is. If I ever sell this car for 
what I ask for it I'll have to leave the 
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A Politician’s Footprints.—‘ Do y 
think he’ll leave any footprints onl 
sands of time? ”’ 

“He ought to leave a good may 
He’s always side-stepping.’’—Kansas G 
Journal. 





Tray 





Generous.—‘‘ Are you sure your 
poration is conducted on liberal lines?” 
““T should say so!” replied Mr. Dug 
Stax. ‘‘ Don’t we let the minority stog 


holders draw dividends every .once ip 
while? ’—Washington Star. : 


Extenuation.—Hostess (at the eon 
sion of a Saturday-night game of bridg§: 
—‘* O, dear, Colonel! I hope you doy 
mind; it’s ten minutes past 12 o’clog 
Sunday morning, in fact!” 

CoLoNneEL (a strict Sabbatarian)—‘ N 
really! Dear, dear! Still, as a matter; 
fact, I was dummy during the last 
minutes.’’—Punch. 


Discouraging. — Impecunious Nos 
MAN—“ Sir, I understand you have a pee 
less daughter.” 

Otp Moneyspacs— Yes, and yo 
might as well understand first as 
that she is going to stay peerless as f 
as you fortune-hunters are concerned.” 


bled.”’—Puck. 


city. 


”’__ Detroit Free Press. 


Baltimore 


American. 
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PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





PATENTS that PAY. 2 Books, “* What 
and How to Invent—Proof of Fortunes _ 
Patents’’ and 112-p. Inventors’ oe, FRE 
Highest References. ». E. VROOMA N 
Patent Lawyer, 806 F, BA Bion mc 





PATENTS that protect and pay. Books 
free. Highest References; best results. Send 
for list of Inventions Wanted. Send sketch 
or model for free search. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, 622 F St., Washington, D.C. 





IDEAS WANTED—Mfrs. are writing 
for patents procured through me. 3 books 
with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. 
Wwe Services. I get patent or no fee. 

R. B. Owen, 45 Owen Blidg., W. ashington,D.C. 


REAL ESTATE 


SUPERB VIRGINIA ESTATE of 370 
acres within ten miles of Washington. Brick 
and stone mansion of 25 rooms; modern im- 
provements; complete outbuildings ; beauti- 
ful grounds. In perfect condition throughout. 
Extremely accessible; boulevard, trolley and 
steam. Perfect environment, surrounded by 
fineestates. An ideal country home. Offered 
on very favorable terms to close estate. II- 
lustrated booklet. Ashbridge Realty Com- 
pany, 1426 NewYork Ave., Washington,D.C, 


FROM PEANUT FIELDS OF VA. TO 
Orange <#e of Fla. Thru 6 richest Sou. 
States on S. A. L. Big profits growing 
fruits and vegetables. In Manatee County, 

Fla.. raise 2 to 3 crops yearly. net $500 to 
Fie00 anacre. Landscheap. Booklet free. 

. A. Pride, Gen. Ind. Agt., Seaboard Air 
ine Ry., Suite 505, Norfolk, Va. 











PATENTS THAT PROTECT. For Facts 
about Prizes, Rewards, etc., send 8c stamps 
for our new 128 page book of intense interest 


to Inventors. 
.& A. B. LACEY 
Dept. 63, Washington, D.C., Estab. 1869. 





TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 





LARGEST STOCK OF Bd honmabor oi my 
in America. All makes. Underwoods, L. C. 
Smiths, Remingtons, etc. } to $ Mfrs. prices 
(many less)—Rented anywhere, applying rent 
on price. First class rebuilt machines—rent 
one and judge on these most liberal terms. 
Write for Catalog 125. Typewriter Emporium 
(Estab. 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago. 





CLEARANCE Sate — Remingtons, Dens- 
mores, $11.50 ea.; Franklins, Hammonds, $9 
ea. Bargains i in Underw oods, Smiths and all 
others. All Guaranteed. Standard Type- 
writer Exchange, 23 Park Row, N. Y. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





PATENTS SECURED OR FEE. RE- 
TURNED. Send sketch for tree report as to 
peneasability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT 
TO INVENT, with vaiuable List of Inven- 
tions wanted, sent freee ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS offered for one invention. Pat- 
ents secured by us advertised free in World’s 
rogress: sample free. 


Pro 
VICTOR J. EVANS &CO. Washington. 
INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR 30 YEARS we have furnished Investors 
with First Farm Mortgages netting 6%. 
Send for ee “A” and list of offerings. 
E. J. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N. 
Highest references. 








VIRGINIA Estate, Northern Piedmont Sec- 
tion, two hours’ journey from Washington. 
334 fertile — ‘colonial mansion, 16 rooms, 
two baths. Fronts fine automobile road. 
Printed illustrated description on request. 
Box 47, Lynchburg, Virginia. 





MONEY-MAKING FARMS throughout 
16 states ; improved, one to 1000 acres, $10 to 
$100 an acre. Stock and tools included with 
many, to settle estates me Mammoth 
illustrated Catalogue ‘ 34” free. E. A. 
STROUT, Station 14, 47 W. ath St., N.Y.C. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





WOULD YOU pu. A1-8-16;kt. solitaire, 
blue-white diamond of $200.00 real value for 
$118.00? This bargain is an unredeemed 
pledge under No. 221768. Our big bulletin, 
sent free wu upon request, shows hundreds of 
unredeemed pledges, every one of which is 
guaranteed, and a wonderful bargain. High 
grade diamond rings, W abches, brooches, pins, 
bracelets, lockets, etc., all in prime go 
new condition, at less than half what you oar 
elsewhere. This bulletin explains fully how 
we come into possession of the goods by loan- 
ing money on them. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. $750,000.00 capital, 60 

years at one location. eferences—any Pitts- 

urgh bank—Dun’s or Bradstreet’s. Write 
today for this wonderful new bargain bulletin, 
the like of which has never before been pub- 
lished. It’s free. Everything sold on ap- 
proval. JOS. DeROY & SONS, Dept. S- 
$15 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





FOR WRITERS 








SPEAKERS,WRITERS: WE FURNISH 





material for your speech, oration, essay, de- 

bate or club paper. Expert literary service, 
revision, research. Special subjects prepared | 

| The Authors’ Agency, 500 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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HAVE YOU A DOG? 


If so, send for Polk Miller's 
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great illustrated book on 
DOGS.’’ Tells how to suc- 
cessfully care for them from 
puppyhood to = “4 — 
iow to secure Free Medica’ a 
. +, | Companions or 
Ad 7 it d 7 7, 
life, Contains Senator Vest's | Wolf-Coursers. SPECIAL S 
** Eloquent Tribute to a Dog.’ Catalogue **L’’ ROUND 
saisgar st, 28 | Mirel "Keane hice 
|| ger.’’ This 50 cent book for 10 | Pasadena, Cal. ; 
= cents just to advertise SOUT! 
**Sergeant’s Fi us Dog R dies”’ POINTERS 
Polk Miller Drug Co.,809 E, Main St., Rich d, Va. Send 
We Breed, Raise and Train 
the finest oe dogs in America. Pointes§ |] RAYMC 
and Setters. Dogs, Bitches and Puppies for ¥ Boston, Ne 
PUBLICATIONS sale. Dogs that are trained on Quail, Grouse, : 
Woodcock, Ducks, Snipe, Etc. —————— 
~— goto Farm Kennels 
x No , Worthington, Ind. TH E 
AIREDALE TERRIERS aaa 
The Aristocrats of Dogdom 255 
a mey for their intelligence and all ’round dei AIREDALE “hy TERRIERS 
asefulness. e best dogs on earth. High cl 
THE KENNEL REVIEW telisall about | and grown stock for wale HET eee poe | TO 

them, publishing more Airedale news than | you nabety can. Satisfaction guarant 5 

all other kennel papers combined. Send stamp | O. ip BUTLER, 27 Pine Street, New York 

for sample copy of this beautifully illustrated 

monthly dog magazine. Subscription only Coos Strain of Airedales— Breau 306 7 

per year. peck . * } 

The Kennel Review, 59th St., Kansas City, Mo. a = waged ¢ sal a Baditions. a Rayme 
Monarch, World’s greatest Sire. Ask for cat [ers 
alogue— Best vet 

IF YOU HAVE A DOG COOS KENNELS, North Bend, Oregon, eat. 

m Nev 

Airedales—Pups by Ch. Endcliffe Crack [f Small_pa 

you should read Fox Catcher and other sires. Price $15-$50. ae 

FIELD AND FANCY Quality counts. P. L. Savage, St. Charles, Ill. rs. Gar 

the only mettty ¢ in America devoted exclu- COLLIES EU 

evely to the oom. Sampl .: and Special Trial tailing Jur 

ubscription Offer on application. rienced 
Collie-Pups, Matrans & , Brown dogs on hand. 

FIELD AND FANCY Write us your wants. Ch. Ormskirk Foxall- sabe 

14 Church St. New York | At stud. P. L. Savage, St. Charles, Ill 62 Da 
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STORY WRITERS! We revise, criticise 
and type MSS. Publishers and sellers of 
meritorious books. We will publish yours. 


| Directed by successful author. Endorsed by 
| leading editors. Satisfied clients everywhere. 


Write for helpful booklet. THe LirerRary 


Bureau, Inc., Dept. A, Philadelphia. 


| money. 


SCRIBNER’S | eon gee SUBSCRIP- 
TION SOLICITORS easily earn 1iberal 
commissions, =. can pick up extra prize 
For full particulars regarding com- 
missions, prizes, free advertising matter, 
sample copies, etc., address DESK 2, 1% 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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—“*N Convention and Tour- HE quickest, most restful and quiet, most picturesque of all voyages to Europe. 
atter | ist Fares, Write quick Two delightful daysdown the St. Lawrence—atripunequalled for scenic and historic 
last pend: aa Any can interest—then a dash to Bristol, (Avonmouth) England, making only a little over 


book, easily worth 


00: Three Day's on the Ocean 


ee see eins Think of the finest hotel you have visited and you Passenger Elevators and every other comfort. 


from your section. will get an idea of the luxury of the palatial From Bristol (Avonmouth), London is but two 
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 & pee Write today. Turbine Express Steamships of the Royal Line. hours away by special trains of the Great Western. 
ASH, CLELAND, G.P.A. Equipped with Triple-screws, Marconi Wireless, Yet all this comfort and convenience is yours at 

d y aie epige Six Passenger Decks, Spacious Promenade, very reasonable rates. 

as No rth ern Write today for sailing dates, cabin charts and our low rates. Be sure to mention this paper. 
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ned.” Pacific Ry Canadian Northern Steamships, Ltd. — 
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HIGH GRADE FOREIGN TRAVEL MONTREAL, QUE. WINNIPEG, MAN. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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ard Most exclusive arrangements ; tours de 
NORWAY Sai Sail ig a eae ae. ee luxe, WY estward Sept. 14; Eastward Oct. 
+ . Indi eg 
—_ every country in | | GREECE ( Sail June sth, 8.8. Canopic | saci teeeiee ene A brief, compre. 
and Sail June 15th, 8.8, K. Franz Joseph . 
E U Fe oO eed E ITALY (Sail June 29th, 8. 8. Gretic hensive aes sail June 
Leaders: Henry Turner Bailey of Boston, Lorado SOUTH AMERICA a ann Sh h 
SPECIAL SWISS TOUR including Tyrol June 1. Taft of Chicago. Ellsworth Woodward of he new travel war in eee poo kaa 
New Orleans. C. L. Babcock of Boston. Hemisphere months tour. Sailing 
ROUND THE WORLD TOURS George H. Allen of Berlin. E. W. Clark of July 6th. 
Year's Tour July 2nd. Other Rome. T. L. Wright of Beloit College. | The Collver Method—The Best of Everything 
Toure aseyiapecteipuapaiatiaiace tei Se aftr ae University t Send for announcements. 
i nd for 64 page illustrated announcemen | 
SOUTH Ape Fen Laat iy YOURS Bureat of University Travel, 19 Trinity Pl.,Boston | 19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 
ct. 
P mm Sameiien « ° eee eer £oe 
Birey RAYMOND & WHITCOMB co. on Naples with an exceptionally good route 
Growl Boston, NewYork, Phila. ,Chicago,San Francisco through Italy, France, Switzerland, Austria. 
Bavaria, Germany and Holland , etc. Total 











‘ Be cave gt fim, A somal party Gans 

rawness | Abroad? pitas asst eau 
= $255 SPRING. G and SUMMER Here are four thoroughly C% _Escetinal Advantages TRAVEL “WITH DUNNING 
pleas EUROPE | enjoyable, profitable books. |S" “s ; 





148 Ridge Street, Glens Falls, N, ¥. | GREECE, EGYPT, PALESTINE, April 10, June 15. 


SPRING TOURS TO EUROPE, April 18. May 16; 
ranteed. $85 Attractive Itineraries. Best Specialty, Spain and auto through Pyrenees 
Management. Small Parties. 


High Grade Small, and Touraine. Book early. 
aa hes ace a ange ee In London Town bE AGER Sleek Peivaie TOURS SUMMER TOURS, May 28, June 8, 12, 16, 20, 22, 
x ; er By F. Berkeley Smith. Smith knows how Parties. Summer 25, 26, 27, 29, July 3, 6, 9, 10, 18, August 3. 























s. We Raymond & Whitcomb Co., Agents to introduce + ; Specialty, Norway,Sweden, Russia, British Isles. 
E . » AS you to “all the men of the T to E . Write for Books. 
iva caitlin sin ameter town,” whether they are at home, inahovel | gage TOURS, 208 N- Charles Sty Balto., Md. ALGERIA, EGYPT AND’ PALESTINE, Jon, : 
oe fal palace, bo sere we midnight. Grim. Feb , 1913. Fourteenth annual series. ~ 
ul of news, illustrations, laughs oth, 
rego. § SAIS NG AY 30th $1.50. UNIVERSITY PRINTS MOTOR TOURS FOR PRIVATE PARTIES 
—_—— § from New York. IT Any to ENGLAND. H. W. er oP gy & CO. 


2,000 half-tone reproductions of 
the World’s Masterpieces of Art, | 102 Congregation: Con a conn a. Mass. 
ot oe peat cent 605 Spreckles Bide. San Francisco, Cal. 

for catalogue. Bureau of Univ. 


Travel, 19 Trinity Pi.. Boston. EU ROP ge de Luxe. 
so, 


“Practical 


Small party, competent leader. Ten eee. * 
tri Inclusive price $600. Delighsies | itinerary, | How Paris Amuses Itself 
‘les, Ill Mrs. Gardiner, 501 West 156th St., New York. By F. Berkeley Smith. A jolly good book 
on the gayest parts of lite in Paris. 185 


Delightful tour 
E UW ROPE apart captivati ng pi pictures by the author and sev- 


tailing June 18, $1000. Party limited to six. Ex-| ¢f@l noted French artists. Fully illus- 



























































rienced conductor. References exchanged. trated. Cloth, $1.50. Best values schon of- Tours.” Select parties. A well-planned trip 
hand B MissM. A’ Little, 65. 93d St., New York City : Gree ce to Scotland tom" ‘igh grade, | 18am education. Send for itineraries. 
ss, Ill 62 P Paris Out-of-Doors —_ Educotlonal. Splendid Leadership s a —— bg a 4 Co., Ltd. oo ua 
A ‘ 225 and up. Small-party organizers wanted. Easy to ) i i ‘4 r 
Days EURO E $325 By F. Berkeley Smith. A delightful book | enroll for is Egypt. Palestine, Greece, etc., May 4. atiron Building. Now Yor 
Fifth Season. Experienced Conductors. | of recreation outdoors as enjoyed by the | $550. World tour westward Oct. 5. Prof. and Mrs. Giinue 
Choice itinerary. Send for Booklet. eople in and around Paris. Numerous | Libby, Spartanburg, S.C. Europe via Mediterr. Bersce 
THE P Pp editerranean Greece 
DEAN TOURS, 161 Devonshire, Boston | illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. May 30, June8, 12, 29, July6. 63to1U7 days. 
2 June 8, 29—4 tours to Azores, Madeira, Spain, 
EUROPE $350. No extras. 65 days, The Real Latin Quarter of Paris - H AUTA U QO U A Algiers. Europe(MonteCarlo, Vienna, Berlin) 
8 Countries. Special in- : 2 a 2 Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore,Md. 
Porments to organizers of small partiesfor| Racy sketches of life and characters in the | Travel study in the great cities of Europe. — _ 
= i 350 to $1,000. BABCOCK’S TOURS, famous Bohemia of Paris. By F. Berkeley Summer Tour, Sail June 20 and 29, 1912 LTHOUSE’S 
CRIP- in edie Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Smith. With 100 drawings and camera | Expert leaders, lecturers, penpatetery reading a “ Ss 
ti bes snapshots by the author, two caricatures | Address Ch an. Y. Select Foreign Tours 
rize Papin by Sancha, and water-color frontispiece To all parts of Europe during 
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AROUND 


THE 


WORLD 


by the palatial 
cruising steamship 


Victoria Luise 


16,500 tons 


From NewYork - - Nov. 12,1912 
From San Francisco - Feb. 27, 1913 
110 days - $650 and up 

Including all necessary expenses 
aboard and ashore, railway, hotel, 
shore excursions, carriages, guides, 

etc. 

Write for beautifully illustrated 

booklet containing full information. 










Summer Cruises 
To Land of the Midnight Sun 
NORWAY, NORTH 
CAPE, SPITZBERGEN 
8 cruises from Hamburg dur- 
ing June, July and August. 
Duration from 14 to 16 days. 
Cost $62.50 up. By the large 
cruising ships Victoria Luise, 
Kronprinzessin Cecilie and 

Meteor. 


Jamaica, Panama Canal 
Cuba, Hayti, Colombia, Costa Rica. 
Weekly sailings by “Prinz” and other 


well known steamers. 


To JAMAICA — $75 round trip; 
$142.50, 25-day cruises; 
allowing? two tothree days on isthmus. 
Optional shore excursions. 


Write for booklet of any cruise. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN 
LINE 


41-45 Broadway,N. Y. 


Boston Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Chicago 

San Francisco 
St. Louis 


































THE LITERARY DIGEST 
CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


March 29.—The Minimum Wage Bill receives 
the assent of King George V. 


March 30.—A bill providing for an eight-hour 
work-day for miners is passed by the French 
Chamber of Deputies. 


March 31.—Capt. R. F. Scott’s antarctic ex- 
loration vessel, the Terra Nova, arrives in a 
New Zealand port, bringing word that Scott, 

when last heard from, was still advancing 
toward the South Pole. 

Emperor Francis Joseph threatens to quit the 
throne of Hungary unless the Parliament 
abandons a movement to curtail his power 
of control over the Hungarian Army. 


April 2.—Miss Eleanor Davis, an English- 
ee. crosses the English Channel in a bi- 
geet with Gustave Hamel in a flight from 

ndon to Paris, during which they make only 
one stop. 


April 3.—After a referendum vote on whether 
the Minimum Wage Bill passed by Parliament 
declared satisfactory by the mine-owners 
justifies the return to work of the miners, the 
officials of the unions announce that the strike 

is practically ended. 


April 4.—Dr. Sun Yat-sen, formerly Provisional 
resident, announces that with the Chinese 
political revolution completed he will now 
commence the greatest social revolution in the 
world’s history. He says that among the 
eee reforms to be instituted in the near 

ture are the single tax and government con- 
trol of railroads, mines, and similar industries. 
He claims to have the full approval and con- 
sent of the Government. 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON 


March 29.—The Senate votes down the original 
Sherwood Pension Bill and passes the Smoot 
— measure adding $20,000,000 to the 
rolls 

United States Senator Robert L. Taylor, of 
Tennessee, dies. 


April 1.—The House passes the Democratic 
Wool Tariff Bill providing for a substantial 
reduction of the existing duties. 


April 2.—A bill reducing express rates is re- 
ported in the House. 


GENERAL 


April 1.—-Coal-miners estimated at 400,000 in 
number suspend work pending negotiations 
between the officials of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America and the owners. 


—_ 2.—The flood situation along the Missis- 
sippi becomes alarming ; it is reported that 
several million dollars’ worth of property has 
already been destroyed and the water is still 
rising at a rapid rate. 

Emil Seidel, Socialist Mayor of Milwaukee, is 
defeated for reelection by Dr. G. A. Bading, 
fusion candidate. 

A nineteen-year-old negro girl, head of a cult, 

confesses to Louisiana authorities that she 
killed seventeen of thirty-five persons offered 
up as human sacrifices by the cult. 


April 3.—Calbraith P. Rodgers, trans-conti- 
nental aviator, is killed by a fall into the sea 
at Long Beach, Cal. 


April 4.—The Mississippi is still rising and the 
flood damages are increasing; $5,000 


worth of property is a by the break- 
ing of two levees at Cairo, I 





Her Proposal.—Miss Ethel Barrymore, 
apropos of leap-year, told a story at the 
Colony Club in New York. 

‘*A girl,’ she said, ‘‘ looked calmly at a 
caller one evening, and remarked: 

‘“* * George, as it is leap-year— 

‘* The caller turned rather pale.’— 

““* As it is leap-year,’ she continued, 
‘and you have been calling regularly now 
four nights a week for a long, long time, 
George, I propose ’— 

*“*T’m not in a position to marry on my 
salary,’ George broke in hurriedly. 

““*T know that well, George,’ the girl 
pursued, ‘and so, as it is leap-year, I 
thought I’d propose that you lay off and 
give some of the more eligible boys a 
chance.’ ’’—New York Tribune. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 
CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the correct yy 
of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary is co. 
sulted as arbiter. 

“4 A. ” Chicago, Tll.—‘‘ Kindly _ state 
whether “don’t’ is correctly used in the folloy. 
ing sentence, to ether with the authority fy 
your decision: ‘o give your customers a bette 
article and [to] make a larger po of profit 
for yourself don’t seem reasonable. 

The rule for the correct verb to use in such sen. 
tences is as follows: ‘‘Two or more distinct sub. 
ject phrases connected by and require a pluri 
verb, and generally a plural noun too, if a non. 
inative follow the verb; as, ‘To be mod 
erate in our views and to proceed temperate 
in the pursuit of them are the best ways to insur 
success’; ‘To be of any species and to have; 
right to the name of that species are both one’. 
‘To profess and to possess are very differen 
things.’ '’ From this it will be seen that ‘‘ doesn't’ 
could not correctly be substituted for ‘‘don’t” in 
the sentence quoted. The rule for the use of 
“do not”’ and ‘‘don't”’ is as follows: ‘‘ Don’t, a 
a contraction of do not, [is] admitted by the bes 
writers, but as a contraction of does not, ina. 
curate and disallowed. ‘They don’t [do not] care’ 
‘He does not know any better,’ contracted into 
doesn't, not don't. The uncontracted forms an 
preferred almost uniformly in literary use, but in 
familiar speech the contractions’’ (see the STAnp- 
ARD DICTIONARY, p. 2368). 

“J. B. M.,’’ Sharon, Pa.—‘ Please ante what 
is wrong about the following sentence and why: 
‘I did not know that you are such a good writer.’” 

There is an improper sequence of tenses in this 
sentence, for the correction of which ‘‘are’’ in the 
dependent clause should be changed to ‘‘ were,” 
to agree with the tense of ‘‘did"’ in the principdl§ 
clause. The rule for the proper tense to use it 
such sentences is as follows: ‘‘ Faulty diction i 
often the result of failure to employ the prope 
sequence of tenses in complex sentences. By 
what is called the attraction of tenses, the require 
ment is, as a rule, that the tense of the dependent 
verb shall be present when that of the principal 


verb is present, and past when that of the prin-§- 


cipal verb is past. ‘He says that he is tired’ be 
comes when reported as a past state, ‘He sail 
that he was tired,’ and could not be ‘ He said that 
he is tired.’ ‘He says that his friend is living’ 
becomes ‘He said that his friend was living’; 
‘He said that his friend is living, would be con- 
trary to English analogy’’ (see the STANDARD 
DICTIONARY, p. 2374). 

“D>. J. oe Chicago, Il!.—‘‘ Please state which 
verb should be used in a following sentence: 
‘Cells were also searched for clubs, which wer 
rumored to have been secreted, but none was {or 
were] found.’ 

The STANDARD DICTIONARY, p. 2371, says 0 
this point: ‘‘ None [is} construed in the singular 
or plural as the sense, or the best expression of 
the meaning intended, may require. ‘Did yol 
buy melons?’ ‘ There were none in the market. 
‘Have you brought me a letter?’ ‘There wi 
none in your letter-box.’ When the singular 0 
plural equally well expresses the sense, the pluril 
is commonly used. ‘None of these words art 
now current.’’’ Reed and Kellogg's ‘“ Higher 
Lessons in English,”’ p. 294, and Fernald’s ‘‘ Grati- 
mar cf English Grammars,”’ p. 80, take substat 
tially the same view. Some authorities, how 
ever, prefer to treat ‘‘none” (originally meaning 
“no one’’) as a singular in all cases. For an er 
ample of the plural form of the verb in literary 
usage, see Scott, ‘‘Lady of the Lake,” ‘Non 
linger now upon the plain.”” For an example of 
the singular form of the verb in literary usage, 
see Dryden: ‘None but the brave deserves the 
fair.” From the foregoing it appears obvious 
that there is authority for either the singular 
the plural form of the verb in the sentence it 
dispute. 

“CO. P. B.,” Evansville, Ind.—‘ Please state if 
there is any authority for the pronunciation 


de’ce-dent and ap- -pel-lant’ (instead of de-ce’dent 
and ap-pel’lant).”’ 


There is no authority for these pronunciations. 
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* tening and thorough. cleansing is possible because 
_ JAP ROSE Soap is made of purest vegetable oils combmed by Kirk’s own 
process. The instantaneous and bubbly lather is entirely liquid and softens, 
cleanses and refreshes far more than lather of soap made of solid substance. 
Try JAP ROSE—notice how unusually clean and cool it leaves your 
skin. Notice the wonderful softness and glossiness it gives your hair. 


Most Druggists and J MADE BY A large, durable cake for: 
Craomrn ant it, 4 \ x) ce 4 10 cents. Order it today. 


fa Makers of high grade Toilet Soaps : 


JAMES ; S. KIRK & COMPAN 


106-108 E. Michigan Street 
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Athletics, edits 


ciean, 
of intense interest to every live boy. 
of America, Electricity, Mechanics, 
Stamps and Coins. 
fully illustrated throughout. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


“Fifty Ways for Boys to Earn Money,’ 


Athletics, 


For only 





Send in your order to-da 
return mail. Satisfaction, or money refunded. 


Address, THE SCOTT F. 





Make Your Boy Happy 


by giving him THE BOYS’.MAGAZINE. You could not give him a 


greater pleasure or a stronger influence for good. 
Walter Camp 


one of the ablest American writers and ac- 
knowledged to be the foremost authority on 


The Boys’ Magazine 


Each issue of this splendid magazine is filled with 
fascinating stories and instructive articles all 
Departments devoted to The Boy Scouts 
Photography, 
A new handsome cover in colors each month. 


50c we will send yen THE 
MAGAZINE for 6 months, ANI 
most use ful and practical book you ever read, 
’ AND this splendid base ball glove. 
foremost American manufacturers, of finest tan leather, felt padded, web thumb and deep pocket. 


Your subscription will be entered at once and the book and base ball glove will be sent to you by 


REDFIELD Co., 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE at ali Newsstands, 10c a Copy. 


Carpentry, 
Jeauti- 


BOYS’ 
Yacopy of the 


This glove is made by one of the 


S47 MAIN ST., SMETHPORT, PA. 











You can prepare for Col 


PREPARE FoR @LLEGE 
5 
AT HoME lege or complete your high 
school work at home by our 


simplified correspondence methods. Our courses 
meet all entrance requirements; they are 
written by members of the faculties of Columbia, 
Cornell, Pennsy!vania, Mass. Inst. of Technology. 
Illinois, Chicago, Michigan and other leading uni- 
versities. The American School is one of the 
largest educational institutions in the world and 
employs no agents, solicitors or collectors. Write 
for special College Preparatory Booklet. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
5761 Drexel Ave. Chicago, U. S. A. 























FRENCH BOOKS 
NOVELS ART SCIENCE 
All French books published in Paris during the 
month are listed in the monthly bulletin issued by 
CHAGNON CO., 135 West 28th Street, New York 


Mailed free on request 








Facts 


‘Theinformation in these books 
willinsure marital happiness and 
save mankind untold suffering. 


The Sex Series 


The only COMPLETE SERIES of 
books pubiished on delicate subjects. 
esa in a manner understood by 

every person and information given 

which should not be hidden by false or foolish modesty. 
Commended by medical authorities everywhere. 
Four books to boys and men. Four books to girls and women, 
“Young Boy.” saad ‘ Young Girl.” 

“Young Man.” “Young Woman.” 
“Young Husband.” “Young Wife.” 

“Man of Forty-five.” ‘Woman of Forty-five.” 

$1 a copy each, post free. «Table of contents free. 


. as 562\Church Bldg., 15th 
Vir Publishing Co. “gp cae Phila Pa. 








STUDY AT HOME 


Graduate correspondence students 
most successful at barexamination. 
Write today for proof and our free 
112-page catalog. We make your 
home a university. Leading homee 
study law course in America, Our 
own modern text—prepared by 

fessors from the big 


BE, 
Michigan, Illinois, Io 

aoe ‘Also caainaalant 

We guarantee to fr te failing to pass any barexam, 

LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Box 2374 Chicago, Ill. 


STUDY 
Prepares for the bar 


Three Courses: College. Post- 


Graduate and Business Law Nineteenth 
year. Classes begin each month. Send for 
catalog giving rules for admission to the bar 
of the several states. 





High-Grade 
Instruction by 
Correspondence 


Chieago Correspondence School of Law 
552 Reaper Block, Chieago 





YOUR SUCCESS AS AN AUTHOR OR JOURNALIST 
is assured by taking the Emery Course in short story 
or novel writing or in journalism. For 15 years the 
standard course. Endorsed by Hon. Chauncey M. 
Depew, Martin A. Knapp, Presiding Judge Court of 
Commerce and other leading Americans. We sell 
MSS. upon completion of your course. Recent 
st sold for from $150 to 3400. Leading editors 
approve our methods. Booklet A sent on request. 
The Literary Bureau, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Recommends teachers tocolleges. public and private school. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. 0, Pratt, Mgr. 


Standard Business Books Loaned 


by mail. Don’t buy till you find what you want. We loan 
tons of books for return or purchase at your option. Ad- 
vice on short reading courses free. Personal training; 
salesmanship; advertising; bookkeeping; banking; invest- 
ing; choosing a career; system and efficiency; agriculture; 
popular law; business ‘letter writing; books for speakers 
and writers, etc. Also health, house and home; occult- 
ism; science; religion; public questions. Ask for lists and 








bi-weekly Library Critic. Oriental Esoteric Library, 
126, Washington, D.C. 








‘ University Methods 








How to Teach Children 


to know ein to keep their lives pure 
and free from harm, to develop self - honor 
and an abiding reverence ‘for the sacre ness of the sex 
relationship, to comprehend the beauty of biological 
reproduction and the significance of the body as the 
temple of the soul, how to impart this information 
without embarrassment tothe child or to the teacher is 
explicitly set forth in the great work on Education in 


SEXUAL 


Physiology and Hygiene 


by Philip Zenner, M.D., Professor of Neurology in the 
University of Cincinnati. [Illustrated by talks given by the 
author toschool boys and college lads with special sugges- 
tions for parents and teachers. 
“Tt ought to be in the hands of every parent and teacher.” 
Journal American Medical Association. 

““A better book on the subject could not be put into the 
handsof young men.” Detroit News. 
“A fine example of how to teach sexual physiology with- 
out doing harm.” Presbyterian Advance. 








The only hook on sex hygiene approved by the American Library As- 


sociation as fit for general circulation. 
12mo. Handsomely bound in cloth, 
All Booksellers or postpaid $1.00 
STEWART & KIDD COMPANY, Publishers 
121 East Fifth Street - - 











an. 

mail. Personal instruction by 

m. Macon Coleman, A. M., Ph.D., 

, former Atty.-Gen. of North Caro- 

lina, Founders of this National School include 

Ym late David J. Brewer,U. S. Supreme Court; 
! ae Hale: gaa wD © ag 

. “ Evere ale; Judge Martin napp.| 

Write for Catalogue L27 . ” 

Titercontinental Universi: 


J State b 
Judge 





Hon. D. J. Brewer. 


STUDY 


Wash., D. 0. 








Indorsed by Bench and 
Bar. Guaranteed to pre- 
pare for Bar of any State. 
Special offer. Easy ternis, 
Books free. Catalog free. 


Theory and Practice 
combined. Three courses: 
University, Business 
and Banking Law. 

STANDARD COLLEGE OF LAW. 








SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, 
form, structure. and writing of the Short. 
Story taught by J. Berg Ksenwein, 
Kditor, Lippincott’s ere 
250-page catalogue free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORR ESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
71 Resse Place. Springfield. Mass, 


Mr. Keonweln 


BIG DROP A POSTAL 


BARGAINS IN 


BOOKS 


Send now for our Clearance Catalogue No. 
33, containing Lists of the very NEWEST 
publications. Thousands of brand new 
books of Publishers’ Remainders at prices 
cut in halves and quarters, including Litera- 
ture, Science, History, Travel, Biography 
and Fiction. 


THE TABARD INN BOOK COMPANY 

















ae -_ Law Department] 


Intercontinental Universit 
Preparation for bar examination o 





1302-4 Filbert Street we ol E}jiadelphia 





Four editions in two years. ~ 


Cincinnati, O, 


Te OEeS La alate ass ice aS 


BY MAIL. 


1513 E. 55th St. Chicago, Ill. © 











